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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE year which is now drawing to a close has been 

one of considerable progress in international affairs 

and of unhappy experience at home. The Locarno 
Pact has been implemented, Germany is a member of 
the League of Nations, the Inter-Allied control of Ger- 
man armaments is to be replaced by League control at 
the end of January. These results have not been 
secured without friction and setbacks, of which the 
most serious was the March fiasco at Geneva. But the 
fact that the work of appeasement has survived such 
episodes, and has gone forward despite them, despite 
the return of M. Poincaré to power in France, despite 
political instability in Germany, and a much more 
fundamental instability in the East of Europe, indicates 
that the forces working for peace and a new conception 
of international relations are much stronger than they 
sometimes appear to be on the surface. The League 
of Nations has, on the whole, we think, gained in 
authority and strength; and we can be proud to think 


that, despite momentary aberrations of official policy, 
the British people has done more to forward its prestige 
than any other. In particular, the influence of the 
Bank of England, under the Governorship of Mr. Mon- 
tagu Norman, has been the decisive factor in assuring 
the success of the League’s work of financial reconstruc- 
tion. And this, in the able hands of Sir Arthur Salter, 
is the outstanding practical achievement of the post-war 
era. 
* * * 

Our internal affairs have been dominated by the 
coal dispute. The grant of a colossal nine-months’ sub- 
sidy, and a searching inquiry by a singularly competent 
and unprejudiced Royal Commission, failed to avert the 
most extensive and prolonged stoppage in our industrial 
history. For this result, a common discredit attaches 
to owners, miners, and the Government. The general 
life of the nation was affected in a much smaller degree 
than anyone would have predicted beforehand; but 
the stoppage has borne heavily on those industries 
which were already in a serious plight; and it will be 
well to be cautious in our optimism now that the 
stoppage is over, and not mistake the working-off of 
an accumulation of deferred orders for symptoms of a 
genuine trade recovery. We have still to reckon with 
many of the consequences of the stoppage; and our 
economic future depends largely on the readiness we 
show to reckon with them and to come to grips with 
the problems that lie behind them, instead of evading 
them as we have mostly preferred to do in recent years. 

* * * 

It is now admitted that the British Government has 
invited the diplomatic corps at Peking to consider a 
set of proposals intended as the foundation stone of a 
new policy in China. The proposals themselves have 
been kept officially secret, but there seems to be little 
doubt as to their nature. Certain local governments 
and groups of provinces are to be invited to agree to the 
uncontested portions of the tariff revision scheme de- 
vised by the recent Conference. If they agree, the 
Imperial Maritime Customs will levy the additional 
taxes and pay them in te the local exchequers. There 
are obvious difficulties in the plan, which involves some 
definition of the respective jurisdictions of the Can- 
tonese and the Tuchuns; but it is an immense step for- 
ward that concrete proposals, based on the actualities 
of the present position in China should be under dis- 
cussion. Our only regret is that they do not appear to 
be accompanied by any discussion of the extra-terri- 
torial question. The report on extra-territoriality, as 
we pointed out when it was published, contained valu- 
able suggestions for interim reforms, which might well 
be taken up with Canton and the Northern Tuchuns. 

* * * 

If these proposals prove impracticable, it will not 
be because they are radically unsound, but because they 
have been delayed so long. At present they are only 
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before the diplomatic corps in Peking, a body which 
acts most sluggishly. Before they emerge again, 
approved and supported by the Powers, the situation 
may have seriously deteriorated, and the question 
arises whether, if rapid concerted action proves impos- 
sible, it may not be necessary for the British Govern- 
ment to take an independent line, especially if they can 
secure Japanese and American support. The friendly 
conversations between Mr. Lampson and Mr. Eugene 
Sen are of good omen. It is increasingly clear that 
there is a powerful group among the Cantonese who will 
be quite willing to exercise a moderating influence if 
they know that acceptable proposals are on the way. It 
is the refusal of the Powers to negotiate with anyone 
but the puppet Government at Peking which, more than 
anything else, has led the Cantonese to rely on Bolshevik 
support. The claim of Canton to represent all China is, 
to say the least, premature; but an agreement with 
Canton would go far to force the hands of the Northern 
Tuchuns, and among them too, Sun Chuan-fang and 
his group may exert a moderating influence, if a settle- 
ment is in prospect. 
* % * 

The German Government has fallen before an un- 
natural combination of Nationalists and Socialists. 
Herr Gessler, the Defence Minister, was suspected by 
the Left of truckling to the monarchists, and accused 
by the Right of treating unfairly officers with mon- 
archist sympathies. Both Left and Right thus felt 
themselves at liberty to support a motion that Herr 
Gessler did not possess the confidence of the Reichstag. 
The motion was passed; the Ministry fell, and a new 
combination will shortly be presented to President von 
Hindenburg for approval. Proportional representation 
and the group system give no greater stability in Ger- 
many than elsewhere. At the same time, with the 
present balance of parties, a new Government is not 
likely to produce a new foreign policy. For half a 
century France has maintained tolerable continuity in 
her foreign and colonial policy in spite of her quarterly 
Governmental crises, and Germany’s foreign policy is 
not likely to undergo any serious alteration because 
German Governments form and resolve in rapid succes- 
sion. The effect will be rather to divert attention from 


external to domestic affairs. 
* * & 


The recent League Council meeting, which achieved 
a settlement of the German disarmament question, was 
unfortunately marred by one of those exhibitions of 
arrogance by the ‘“‘ Great Powers ”’ in which Sir Austen 
Chamberlain too often takes the lead. It will be remem- 
bered that, as a part of the bargain by which Germany 
was admitted to the League, and the composition of 
the Council decided, the Assembly was deprived in 
September of any real opportunity for discussing those 
changes, while the election of non-permanent mem- 
bers to the Council was largely arranged behind the 
scenes. Dignified protests against the treatment re- 
ceived by the Assembly were made at the time by 
Holland, Norway, and Sweden, and the following reso- 
lution, moved by the representative of Denmark, was 
carried unanimously :— 

‘““The Assembly requests the Council to instruct the 
Secretariat to study the system of the single transferable 
vote and the principle of proportional representation in 
general in connection with the problem of the election 
of the non-permanent Members of the Council in order 


that this question may be laid before the next ordinary 
session of the Assemblv.”’ 


* * * 
The above resolution came up for consideration at 
the Council meeting this month, together with a memo- 
randum from the Norwegian Government advocating 
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and explaining the system of the single transferable vote. 
Two passages from this document should be quoted, 
for the light they throw on the feeling of the smaller 
Powers. The first is a transcript from the speech de- 
livered by Dr. Nansen before the Assembly in support 
of the resolution :— 

‘* Lord Cecil said the other day that we should all 
have the courage of our opinions. Let us hope that we 
all have. But it is necessary that all the different 
opinions should be able to show that courage in the 
Council, and my Government dare not feel sure that that 
will always be so unless there is a right of minority 
representation. The future of the League may, in some 
degree, depend on the representative character of the 
Council.” 


The other passage is taken from the substance of the 
memorandum itself, and runs :— 

‘* Under the present conditions private conversations, 
underhand arrangements and agreements more or less 
binding interfere in the preparation of the election, and 
are of deciding importance for their result. The Nor- 
wegian Government are of opinion that this method is 
neither desirable nor safe nor entirely dignified. It may 
lead to results which are not to the advantage of the 
League and are not just.” 


* * * 


How did the Council handle this matter? Viscount 
Ishii proposed that the Norwegian memorandum should 
be circulated and the Secretariat instructed to obtain 
a technical report on proportional representation in 
general. Signor Scialoja asked that the consideration 
of this question should be postponed to another session 
of the Council, and that meanwhile a small committee 
should examine the political issues involved. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain said he would gladly accept a proposal to 
adjourn the consultation of experts, in the hope that 
nothing more would be heard of the question. He was 
opposed to taking any action. M. Briand humorously 
recounted his own unfortunate experience of propor- 
tional representation, and said that if there were some 
means of getting round the question and of losing it in 
by-paths which would give the Council a hope that it 
would never again be encountered, this would not in his 
view be a bad thing. Only M. Benes expressed a doubt 
as to whether the Council had the right to relieve the 
Secretary-General of a task which had been entrusted 
to him by the Assembly, and when he had been 
answered jestingly by Sir Austen, the matter stood 
adjourned. We do not, of course, suggest that it is 
wicked to make jokes about proportional representa- 
tion, but it is to be feared that behind this flippancy 
there lies a desire to retain the power of manipulating 
elections to the Council, and a contempt for the 
Assembly, which is a real danger to the League. 

* * * 


From the President of Columbia University, New 
York, and forty-two members of the faculty of political 
science there has come this week a manifesto on 
America and the war debts which may rightly be 
described as the most interesting, if not actually the 
most important, public statement on the subject since 
the first settlement was made nearly four years ago. 
Writing with marked ability and persuasiveness, the 
Columbia professors state the view that the war-debt 
settlements are wrong in principle and should be com- 
pletely reconsidered in the light of present knowledge. 
They argue that the loans made to the Allies were not 
primarily business transactions but joint contributions 
to a common cause, and they contest in particular the 
formula of ‘* capacity to pay ”’ as the basis of settle- 
ment. They describe as unfortunate the wide differ- 
ences of the agreements under which Great Britain is 
required to pay 82 per cent. of the whole debt and 
interest, while Belgium is asked for 54, France for 50, 
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and Italy for only 26 per cent. They refer to the great 
sacrifices made by the European peoples, to their heavy 
burdens of taxation, to the ‘‘ unprecedented effort ”’ 
lately made by those peoples towards ridding them- 
selves of ** the menace of future wars,’’ and to the 
** growing odium ” with which the United States is 
coming to be regarded in Europe. They urge that the 
time has come for the American public to welcome an 
opportunity for talking over the whole question round a 
conference table. 
* * * 

The manifesto is essentially an appeal from Ameri- 
cans to the American public. As such it is an event of 
unusual interest and, as the NEw York TiIMEs observes, 
an invitation to a new examination of the American 
public conscience. The European peoples concerned, 
however, would fall into a grave mistake if they allowed 
themselves to infer that the action of Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler and his associates is to be taken as 
evidence of an impending change in policy on the part 
of the United States. That policy has been shaped by 
the Washington Government in accord with public 
opinion and sentiment, and we have merely to note 
the atmosphere of the recent Congressional elections in 
order to realize the gulf that separates the mind of 
Columbia University from the mass mind of America. 
Senator Borah is, on this question, the mouthpiece of 
the majority. He is accustomed to making two points : 
first, that the United States has granted very large 
remissions of all the debts, and, secondly, that further 
remissions would probably be an encouragement to 
expenditure on armaments. Mr. Mellon, for the 
Treasury, states in his annual report that the debt 
settlements provide a fair deal upon the basis of proved 
fact. The value of the Columbia document is that, 
coming at an opportune moment, it gives a fresh start 
to the general discussion in the United States of what 
is now a purely American question, and that its tone 
transfers debate on to a plane of clear thinking and 
high-minded statesmanship. 

* * * 


The new American Navy Bill for the construction 
of ten large cruisers at a cost of £30,000,000 is a pro- 
duct of the agitation, with which we dealt some time 
ago, for raising the United States Navy, in the lighter 
classes, up to the 5: 5: 8 standard laid down by the 
Washington Conference for capital ships, and must be 
considered as intended by the Naval Committee to be a 
first instalment of this programme. Its danger lies in 
the fact that this programme is based, not on definite 
and accepted strategical requirements, but on the sup- 
posed requirements of American prestige, and is thus 
likely to present greater difficulties at a new limitation 
conference than the present Japanese and British pro- 
grammes. It has been suggested that the Bill has been 
approved by President Coolidge as a reminder to other 
Powers of what will happen if limitation of the lighter 
types is not tackled quickly. We doubt very much 
whether the cause of disarmament can be served effec- 
tively by such an implied threat. Meanwhile, it is well 
to remember that there is a wide gap, in the United 
States, between the passing of a Naval Bill and a grant 
of appropriations to make it effective, and we hope 
that, with the League Disarmament Conference in view, 
and the preparatory work making good headway, the 
British, Japanese, and European Admiralties will not 
allow themselves to be rattled. 

x * * 


The state of affairs in Washington is highly 
complicated, .and it would be wise for British judg- 
ment to be reserved at any rate until Congress has 
passed the Navy Vote. The Bill, with its provision for 
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ten new light cruisers, is manifestly an affront in form 
to President Coolidge, who in September stated that 
in no circumstances would he sanction a fresh policy of 
competitive warship building, and in his Message to 
Congress three weeks ago not only spoke appreciatively 
of European efforts towards disarmament, but advised 
the cancelling of the unfinished cruiser programme. The 
Navy Department now takes its own line, exploits the 
acknowledged anti-American feeling of Europe, and 
makes use of Senator Butler, Mr. Coolidge’s intimate 
friend, to introduce the Bill and to announce that it 
carries the President’s approval. It cannot do that if it 
means what a similar measure would mean in England, 
except on the hypothesis that Mr. Coolidge is ready to 
stultify himself altogether—which, plainly, he is not. 
One revealing fact in the present conflict of opinion is 
the anger of a section of the American navalists against 
the President. They assert that he approves of the 
Navy Department’s building ten new cruisers sometime 
as a means of escape from the immediate building of 
the three that were being delayed. Im any case, the 
sensible course is to await the decision of Congress 
about the voting of money. 
* * * 

A valuable report has just been published (Report 
of the Committee on Education and Industry (England 
and Wales). First Part. Stationery Office. 1s. 6d.) 
by a Committee, under the Chairmanship of Mr. D. O. 
Malcolm, appointed by the Education and Labour 
Ministers jointly. This Commitee was asked :— 

‘* To inquire into and advise upon the public system 
of education in England and Wales in relation to the 
requirements of trade and industry, with particular refer- 
ence to the adequacy of the arrangements for enabling 
young persons to enter into and retain suitable 
employment.” 

It was indicated to the Committee that it would be 
convenient if they would deal first with the questions 
arising, under the second part of the terms of reference, 
and this report is therefore concerned primarily with 
juvenile employment and the machinery for getting 
school children successfully launched in life. The im- 
portance of this subject is known to all those who have 
served on After-Care Committees or have otherwise 
been brought into contact with boys and girls leaving 
school and seeking employment. The dangers of blind- 
alley jobs are now widely realized, but it is still true 
that large numbers of young persons drift into industry 
without any adequate consideration being given, by 
their parents or anyone else, to their capacities or to 
the long-period demand for labour in the occupations 
adopted. 
* * * 

A business-like report on such a subject is neces- 
sarily concerned with the details of administrative 
machinery, and the Malcolm Committee accordingly 
make a series of technical recommendations which 
cannot here be summarized. Their report is one which 
must be obtained and studied by those concerned with 
juvenile employment. The most sweeping change sug- 
gested is that the present system under which the 
responsibility for the administration of Choice of Em- 
ployment and Unemployment Insurance for juveniles 
is shared by the Board of Education and the Ministry 
of Labour should be terminated and the Ministry should 
assume central responsibility for the two services. 
From this proposal one member of the Committee, Mr. 
Byng Kenrick, dissents, and claims the unanimous sup- 
port of Local Education Authorities for his view. The 
point is one which only those with practical experience 
of working the machinery can decide, but the general 
considerations against dual responsibility incline the 
onder to think that the Committee are on the right 
track. ° 
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THE MAN WHO WAS 
PRIME MINISTER 


NIMOSITY against Mr. Lloyd George is not con- 
A ine to those who constituted the Liberal Shadow 

Cabinet. The wheel has come full circle; and Mr. 
Lloyd George is again, as he was in the days of the 
Limehouse speech, the principal object of the aversion 
of respectable Conservatism. An unusually savage car- 
toon appeared in last week’s Puncu, over the descrip- 
tion which we have put at the head of this article, 
portraying him as a gone-to-seed clown, mocking at 
British interests in China. On Thursday of last week, 
Sir Douglas Hogg delivered a speech, attacking him 
with a personal abusiveness which it is unusual for 
Cabinet Ministers to display towards their political 
opponents. These are merely two recent incidents, 
indicating a conception of Mr. Lloyd George which is 
being widely spread abroad. He is being represented 
as a discredited politician, who, by his conduct during 
the last few months, has forfeited his last shred of title 
to public esteem, as a reckless and unscrupulous adven- 
turer, devoid of serious purpose, who will stick at 
nothing, however damaging to the national interests, 
which he thinks likely to serve his political turn. We 
say “*‘ he is being represented,’’ but we do not mean to 
suggest that such portrayals are necessarily insincere. 
On the contrary, we refer to the matter because it is 
evident that many people are honestly unable to inter- 
pret his recent actions in any ether light. 

First, it seems necessary to clear out of the way 
one or two legends about recent events, which appear 
to have acquired a wide currency. Let us take Sir 
Douglas Hogg as one text. According to the Tres 
report, he spoke at Marylebone as follows :— 

“After what happened in connection with the 
general strike, can you wonder that the leaders of the 
party declare they can no longer work with Mr. Lloyd 
George and seek to excommunicate him from the Liberal 
Party? But when they try to enforce that sentence they 
find Mr. Lloyd George has bought the Liberal Party and 
they cannot turn him out. ... Yet Mr. Lloyd George, 
with money obtained by the sale of Honours in a way 
they have never been sold before, has accumulated money 
which he is using to buy the Liberal Party, in order that 
he may sell its support to the Socialists, whom he pro- 


fesses to believe are engaged in a policy which threatens 
the welfare of the country! ”’ 


ONCE 


** After what happened in connection with the 
general strike.’’ Well, what happened? Sir Douglas 
Hogg does not say; but he suggests that Mr. Lloyd 
George did something very scandalous. The Mornine 
Post speaks of his ‘* support of the general strike ”’ ; 
and some such impression is presumably in the mind of 
Sir Douglas Hogg, and will certainly be formed by those 
who read his words without knowing the facts. This 
impression is quite untrue. Mr. Lloyd George con- 
demned the general strike unequivocably from the out- 
set. ** The nation,”’ he declared, ‘* must come first and 
every time.”’ The sole public issue (as distinct from 
allegations of motive) between him and his colleagues 
was that he advocated negotiations to end the strike, 
and discountenanced the demand for unconditional sur- 
render. In this, he may have been right or wrong; for 
our part, we think that he was right; but that is not 
the point. Right or wrong, he was in very respectable 
and responsible company ; and there is not a shadow of 
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foundation for the idea that he took some violent dema- 
gogic course. On the contrary, we would assure Sir 
Douglas Hogg, though he may be too worldly wise to 
be capable of crediting so ingenuous an explanation, 
that it was not financial inducements, but genuine 
approval of Mr. Lloyd George’s attitude that rallied 
many Liberals to his side and helped to make the 
attempted ‘* ex-communication ”’ so palpable a fiasco. 

This brings us to the second legend, that Mr. Lloyd 
George has been busy lately trying to ‘* buy ”’ the 
Liberal Party. Surely this is somewhat hard. If the 
pooling of Mr. Lloyd George’s fund means his ** buy- 
ing ”’ of the party, then, if we are to believe the state- 
ments of Lord Gladstone, Sir Donald Maclean, and Mr. 
Vivian Phillipps, the party, during recent years, has 
been much more anxious to be bought than Mr. Lloyd 
George has been to buy it. The essential complaint of 
these gentlemen is that Mr. Lloyd George found one 
pretext after another for refusing to “‘ part,’’ when they 
were pressing him to do so. As to the justice of this 
complaint, we do not know enough to judge. What is 
clear is that there has never been much mutual affection 
or esteem between Mr. Lloyd George and those in 
charge of the Liberal organization; that their unsatis- 
factory relations have made it more difficult to solve 
the problem of Mr. Lloyd George’s fund, while the 
failure to solve this problem has exacerbated the bad 
relations; and that the interaction of these factors was 
an important underlying cause of the explosion at the 
end of May. All of which undoubtedly goes to confirm 
the sagacity of the moralists who contend that money 
is often more of a curse than a blessing, and makes it 
by no means paradoxical to argue that it would be 
better both for Mr. Lloyd George and the Liberal Party 
if his fund had never existed. 

But the fact remains that it exists; the problem it 
raises must be faced; and, for our part, we can find 
nothing shocking in the recent negotiations which offend 
the fastidious taste of the Attorney-General. Indeed, 
the only feature of them which we are inclined to 
deplore is precisely an over-fastidiousness on the matter 
of ** conditions,’’ which invests the final transaction 
with an undeniable suggestion of pretence. There was 
nothing derogatory in the condition of a new organiza- 
tion personnel, detached from the recent feuds. It was 
a common-sense condition. No one could expect Mr. 
Lloyd George, after all that has passed, to hand his 
money over to Mr. Vivian Phillipps; nor, it is plain 
enough, does he mean to do so. Presumably the nego- 
tiators urged Mr. Lloyd George that a change of per- 
sonnel was so manifestly desirable from every point of 
view that there was no need for him to make a condi- 
tion of it; that, as honourable men, they could not take 
his money as an earnest of unity, and leave those 
opposed to unity to administer it. None the less, the 
formal waiving of the condition serves no useful purpose 
that we can see, and makes for ambiguity. It would 
have been better to have left it cut and dried. 

But Mr. Lloyd George is not only trying to ** buy ” 
the Liberal Party ; he is doing so, in Sir Douglas Hogg’s 
judgment, in order to “ sell ’’ it to the Socialists. Here 
we come to the heart of the matter, the root at once of 
the Conservative animosity and the Shadow Cabinet 
distrust. Mr. Lloyd George has made it plain that he 
looks towards some sort of co-operation between 
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Liberalism and Labour as the alternative to the in- 
definite continuance of Conservatism in power. And 
his leanings in this direction seem to many Conserva- 
tives of both the historic parties the crowning and con- 
clusive proof of infamy. They picture him as looking 
cynically round the parties and asking where his best 
chance lies, deciding that he has no future with the 
Conservatives, and that the Liberals by themselves will 
never come back to power, deliberating whether he 
should go Labour, drawing back because he doubts 
whether he would be well received, deciding finally to 
stick to the Liberals for the time being, in the hope of 
using them as a lever to extract his terms from Labour. 
What is one to say of this interpretation? The diffi- 
culty in dealing with it is that at several points it prob- 
ably comes very close to the truth; and yet is, we 
believe, so utterly false as a whole, particularly in its 
suggestion that Mr. Lloyd George is moved by an over- 
weening lust for office, with no honest opinions or 
serious public purpose. 

Let us interpose our own testimony. Just a year 
ago, we analyzed the political situation in a series of 
four articles, entitled ‘‘ The Future of Liberalism and 
Labour,”’ and we find that we said most of the things 
which Mr. Lloyd George has given offence by hinting. 
For example, we wrote, with reference to the next 
general election :— 

‘“The electors will not be content a second time to 
displace the Conservative majority without any notion 
of what will follow. They will want to know what they 
are doing ; and it will go badly with Liberals in particu- 
lar, if they can only return evasive answers. It is idle 
to suppose that this difficulty can be met by fighting 
every constituency and pointing to the theoretical pos- 
sibility of a clear majority. Everyone will be aware 
that Liberals can hope for no more than to hold the 


balance of power, and will want to know how they will 
comport themselves if they do so.” 


We discussed in great detail the alternative lines of 
strategy open to the Liberal Party. We expressed our 
view that ‘‘ the réle of Liberalism can be only the 
Left ’’ ; the reason lying “‘ not in the greater attractions 
of the Labour Party, but in its greater weakness.’’ We 
argued, indeed, that it was important in the public 
interests ‘* to find some means of bringing together the 
greater part of the forces which Liberalism and Labour 
represent; and it is in this direction that Liberalism 
must set its face, however discouraging and dreary may 
be the prospect.”’ 

Now party tactics are not our chief preoccupation ; 
and it was not a desire to see Mr. Lloyd George back 
in office which moved us to write these articles. The 
question is a serious one, and needs serious discus- 
sion ;—how, unless Liberalism is to disappear alto- 
gether, can our present three-party system be reconciled 
with the paramount requirements of good government ? 
After all, political parties are primarily instruments of 
government, not societies for giving expression to in- 
teresting points of view. Mr. Lloyd George realizes 
this and faces the problem squarely. His Shadow 
Cabinet critics prefer to evade it under cover of the 
make-believe (which imposes neither on them nor on 
anyone else) that the Liberals may hope to recapture 
an independent Parliamentary majority. This does not 
indicate lack of principle on his part, or superior high- 
mindedness on theirs. It indicates greater realism and 
good sense. And, for all Mr. Lloyd George’s undoubted 
faults, one wonders how large a portion of the charges 
levelled against him—how much of the “ instability 
which destroys confidence ’’—is not attributable to this 
same quality of realism, this restless insistence on 
facing unpleasant facts, which is so disturbing to col- 
leagues, but so badly needed in British statesmanship 
to-day. 
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THE COTTON YARN 
ASSOCIA TION* 


By J. M. KEYNES. 
WEEK ago the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners 
finally abandoned the false expedient of Short Time. 

They did this, if I interpret their mood rightly, not as 
a surrender to the forces of disorganization and beggar-my- 
neighbour competition, but to clear the ground for some 
more effective plan of joint action. The possibility of 
such an alternative now depends, having regard to the 
practical politics of the industry, on whether there is enough 
public spirit amongst the Master Cotton Spinners of Lanca- 
shire to bring to birth the embryonic Cotton Yarn Associa- 
tion. The Articles of this Association are sufficiently com- 
prehensive to serve as the framework for a real reorganiza- 
tion on modern “ rationalized ’’ lines, and also to bring 
about many obvious long-desired reforms, the need of 
which no one disputes, but which single individuals, acting 
separately, are powerless to effect. The Association has 
already half the industry behind it. The more active spirits 
are putting their hopes in it. If it fails, no one will have 
the heart to begin anything else;—in which case we can 
but look forward to a slow, cruel process of loss and bank- 
ruptcy which will leave no one unhurt,—perhaps mitigated 
at first but probably aggravated in the long run by a 
temporary revival of demand based on abnormally cheap 
cotton. 

The project for the Cotton Yarn Association has now 
been under discussion and in course of development for 
some six months by a Committee representing about two- 
thirds of the American section of the spinning trade. It 
is estimated that the number of spindles spinning American 
yarn for sale (i.e., excluding those spinning other cottons or 
specialities or yarn for use by associated concerns) is about 
28,000,000. So long ago as last August 233 companies, 
owning 70 per cent. of this total number and representing 
93 per cent. of those who replied to a circular letter, had 
declared themselves in favour of the proposed Association 
in principle. This initial success was followed, however, 
by a disappointment. The promoters of the Association, 
which takes the form of a limited company with share 
capital, considered that the participation of 70 per cent. 
of the industry was necessary to success. But when it came 
to inviting subscriptions not much more than one-third 
responded in the first instance. The number of the sup- 
porters of the scheme has, however, increased gradually in 
recent weeks, until nearly 15,000,000 spindles, or about a 
half of the whole industry, have come in. It remains to 
overcome the opposition, or more probably the lethargy, of 
those controlling another 5,000,000 spindles before the 
Association can begin to function. 

The powers of the Association are wide ; its purposes at 
present not very precisely defined. It will accomplish much 
or little according to the spirit in which it is managed and 
supported. Before I catalogue the purposes which it may 
fulfil, I had better restate, in the light of recent discussions 
with the leaders of the industry, the elements of its 
problem. 

(1) For various reasons, some perhaps avoidable, others 
certainly unavoidable, Lancashire has found, since the war, 
a worsened competitive position and diminished markets for 
her American cotton goods. The loss of markets is not 
disputed; nor its magnitude; nor, in any responsible per- 
son’s expectation, apart from temporary spurts or booms, 
can anything in the near future short of a miracle restore 
the demand to its pre-war level. A controversialist driven 

*Mr. Keynes’s first article on the Lancashire Cetton Industry, | which 
appeared in THe Nation of November 1sth, aroused considerable a 
throughout the trade. | Mr Me 'dclegation from, the Cotton Yarn Association 


subsequently visited him in London. The above article is the outcome of these 
discussions. 
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into a corner can sometimes be found to deny this. But 
such is not the opinion of the industry itself. Spinners 


know that nothing which they can do themselves and no 
permanent, lasting change in outside circumstances, which 
is in the least degree probable, will enable them to sell at 
a profit 50 per cent. more yarn in the next three years than 
in the past three years. 

(2) The industry is faced, therefore, with the problem 
of Surplus Capacity, with which so many of our staple 
exports are faced at this moment. The prevalence of the 
complaint is due to many causes, but the culminating fact 
was, of course, the restoration of the Gold Standard. It 
was easy to predict beforehand that this measure must be 
followed by one or other of two things—either a struggle 
to reduce costs, partly wages in the industry itself, partly 
charges by other industries, or else an obliteration of profits 
followed eventually by an adjustment of the scale of out- 
puts to the reduction of outlets. But it was not easy to 
say which of the alternatives would prevail. The Coal 
Industry has chosen the first alternative so far, but will 
probably be driven to the second later on. The Cotton 
Industry, on the other hand, has chosen the second. alterna- 
tive, being at present in the stage of the obliteration of 
profits and of feeling its way towards the adjustment of 
output. 

(8) The Lancashire spinners of American cotton have 
been peculiarly defenceless for dealing with Surplus 
Capacity. The large number of independent units (some 330 
separate firms within one small geographical area), a long 
tradition of competition, secretiveness, and non-co-opera- 
tion, heavy overhead expenses on capital account which 
are always running, whether the mills are busy or not— 
these and other factors have caused the spinners to suffer 
most from conditions which have impoverished all branches 
of the trade alike. Previous experience had provided them 
with only one expedient—that of Short Time as recom- 
mended by a Committee of the Master Cotton Spinners’ 
Federation, subject to a periodic ballot of its members. For 
five disastrous years this remedy has been tried in vain. 
Last week it was abandoned. 

Since the idea of curtailing output was not fundament- 
ally vicious (as some critics, but not I, seem to think), it 
will be useful to consider why the policy of Short Time 
broke down so badly. The reasons were undoubtedly the 
following. In the first place, short time practised by 
Mill A tempered the force of competition for Mill B; yet, 
since there was no penalty if Mill B took advantage of this 
to work longer than the hours recommended, the tempta- 
tions to disloyalty have proved irresistible to many spinners. 
In the second place, the Short Time Committee has worked 
without any proper statistical basis ;—its own constituents 
have refused it the necessary information, in particular the 
state of their order books, so that the Committee, working 
in the dark as to the immediate prospects, has always been 
a few weeks out of date in its ideas and its prescribed hours 
of working have often been out of touch with the real 
situation, sometimes in one direction and sometimes in the 
other, a maladjustment which has made loyalty difficult 
even for those who would have liked to be loyal. The 
withholding of relevant and even essential information from 
the Short Time Committee by its own constituents has been 
carried to a point which an American or a German business 
man would deem incredible. The secretiveness practised 
by our business world, from the Bank of England down- 
wards, would be excessive in criminals seeking to evade 
justice, and is, in fact, a major factor in British inefficiency. 
In the third place, the American branch of the trade is itself 
highly complex and includes many sub-branches, not all of 
which have equal order-books or like prospects at a given 
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date. But the short-time policy as practised hitherto has 
made no allowance for these differences, prescribing for all 
mills alike uniform working hours, which may have been 
excessive for some sections but were certainly inadequate 
for others. In the fourth place, Short Time, being essenti- 
ally an expedient to meet a temporary situation, has done 
nothing whatever to adjust the scale or the direction or the 
costs of the industry to permanently changed circumstances. 
It leads to nothing—except a slow bleeding to death. 

(4) In course of time the illness of Surplus Capacity 
has led to a complication, almost worse than itself, namely, 
Financial Exhaustion. Excessive competition, resulting 
from Surplus Capacity, has, in many cases, brought the 
level of profits below that of interest charges and other 
unavoidable outgoings. The resulting losses have been 
provided out of bank loans and other resources which ought 
only to have been used as current working capital. The 
consequence is that the normal borrowing capacity of the 
industry has been exhausted in meeting losses, and is not 
available for new business. A large part of the industry 
has lost its working capital and is so heavily mortgaged 
that no means to replenish it is in sight. In_ short, 
the spinners, as a class, are frightfully hard-up, which 
leads to the pest of what is known as “‘ weak selling.” 
There are always spinners with no money at the bank and 
accounts due at the end of the week, who have, therefore, 
much less than a normal bargaining resistance, so that 
they cannot carry stocks of yarn even for a matter of days, 
and must just take what they can get on the nail. Thus, 
on the top of a Surplus Capacity, which abolishes normal 
profits, since it makes it worth while to accept any price 
which is better than closing down, “‘ weak selling ”’ carries 
the trouble a stage further and leads to prices which are 
worse than closing down. Nor do these low prices help to- 
wards the recovery of markets, since concessions made in 
such circumstances are liable to be absorbed by the other 
factors in thetrade. Moreover, they encourage hand-to-mouth 
buying, since only so can the buyer take full advantage of 
the weakness and necessities of the seller. All the spinners 
whom I have seen are agreed that this involuntary selling 
by financially necessitous mills is causing the final loss 
of blood which no one can suffer and live. Not even the 
best-placed mills can profit from this. Nor will they when 
bankruptcy overtakes the worse-placed, since the spindles 
do not disappear along with their owners, but are merely 
transferred into other hands at a lower capitalization. It 
is a case where joint action is in the interests of every 
unit in the trade. 

There are, therefore, three objectives before the in- 
dustry which are in the following order of urgency in point 
of time though not perhaps of ultimate importance—the 
elimination of weak sellers and replenishment of working 
capital; the adjustment of surplus capacity to the actual 
and potentia! demand; the securing of organized economies 
and improvements which may lead later on to the main- 
tenance, and perhaps to the recovery, of markets. I believe 
that this is the correct order of events and that the in- 
dustry is right in being more preoccupied at the moment 
with the recovery of ‘* margins ” than with the recovery of 
markets. Markets can never be recovered by selling at 
a loss but only by being able to sell profitably at a reason- 
able price. The first step towards this must be the avoid- 
ance of further losses and the financial rehabilitation of the 
industry, 

We can now return to the proposed Cotton Yarn Asso- 
ciation. How can this Association help the spinners? No 
one can say that a very new experiment will be successful. 
But the Association will have sufficient powers, in my 
opinion, to do what is needful, if they are rightly used. Its 
leading features, stripped of all detail, are the following :— 
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(i) The members will be pledged to loyalty to the 
Association’s orders under penalties both financial and per- 
sonal. 

(ii) The members will undertake to furnish prompt and 
complete statistics to the Association, including duplicate 
copies of every contract booked. 

(iii) The Association will fix a minimum price, below 
which members will be forbidden to sell, adapted to every 
type of yarn by the method familiar to Lancashire of 
points ‘* on ” and “ off ’’ a standard basis. It is not yet 
clear whether this minimum is to be fixed so as to yield 
normal profits to the normal mill, in which case the basic 
price will probably prove to be the maximum as well as 
the minimum, and will work out as a cut-and-dried system 
of price-fixing, or whether it is to be fixed at a protective 
minimum. It appears to me very important that it should 
take the latter form, thus leaving room for the normal play 
of competition; that is to say, the Association’s minimum 
should be aimed not at the cheap, competitive producer, 
but solely at the weak seller. It should be a minimum 
which it would not be worth anyone’s while to undercut on 
purpose. 

(iv) The Association will, in the light of the full 
statistics in their hands, fix separate quotas of output for 
each distinct section of the trade. As in the case of prices, 
these quotas should be fixed, not below what some of the 
stronger spinners might reasonably wish them to be, but 
protectively, so as to avoid what, in the light of the com- 
bined statistics of the trade, is obviously a senseless over- 
production beyond what the market can absorb at prices 
which will cover costs. It is desirable that these quotas 
should be made transferable with a view to the concentra- 
tion of production, and also that production should 
be permitted in excess of the quota on payment of a modest 
fine. 

(v) The Association, which will have an initial capital 
of not less than £200,000 (namely, £1 per 100 spindles) 
will be authorized to raise loans. This side of its possible 
activities is not developed in its original prospectus. I see 
here, however, an invaluable opportunity, which I must 
not stop to develop in detail in this place, of working out 
a scheme of co-operative credit by which the prime neces- 
sity of finding fresh working capital for the industry may 
be satisfied. Moreover, if the Association could undertake 
to lend with suitable safeguards against stocks of yarn 
valued at the Association’s minimum price, this would be by 
far the most effective protection against involuntary ‘‘ weak 
selling ’? and against forced unfaithfulness to the minimum 
price. 

(vi) The Association will be free to establish an Inquiry 
Bureau for the information of spinners as to the standing 
and engagements of Manufacturers, Yarn Agents, and Mer- 
chants, to work out standard forms of contract which will 
protect spinners’ interests as those now used do not, to 
bargain with other and better organized sections of the 
trade, to study foreign markets and foreign requirements, 
and generally to promote a healthy and efficient industry 
which can regain in the new conditions some measure of 
the prosperity and pre-eminence of the past. 

Is not such an Association a constructive effort in tune 
with the spirit of these times, which is at least worth a 
trial by men otherwise desperate? Has any spinner a suffi- 
cient motive for standing out? I do not see that he has. 
The Association will have powers and facilities to achieve 
whatever was reasonable in the discarded Short Time 
policy, free from the disabilities of the old Short Time 
Committee. It will have practically all the powers of the 
typical Continental Cartel. It may be that amalgamations 
and large? units will be required for full efficiency. But 
the Association will provide a framework within which 
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these can be gradually organized. It is a movement started 
within the industry by some of its own leaders of their own 
initiative, which has already gone three-quarters of the way 
towards securing the necessary support. Every spinner 
who is still standing out ought to ask himself just why he 
is doing so. 

I suggest that the Association deserves the open 
approval and practical assistance of other interests which 
are concerned with the prosperity of Lancashire—in par- 
ticular the Banks. What have the Banks done so far to 
help solve the crisis? Nothing whatever, so far as I can 
hear. Their main preoccupation appears to have been to 
use their special knowledge and position to secure that, 
when bankruptcy is at hand and the crash comes, they shall 
be somewhat better secured than anyone else. They have 
been more concerned to get mortgages against their advances 
than to see that these should be used for their proper pur- 
pose of financing current business and not merely to meet 
losses. If the banks have an answer to this, I do not know 
what it is. For they seem to be a species of deaf mutes. 
If only they could hear what is said and make an intelligible 
reply! Perhaps they can. If so, here is their chance. If 
they lend their powerful influence to the Association’s sup- 
port, it will assuredly be launched and a new chapter begun. 


AT ST. STEPHEN’S 
PARLIAMENT AND PERSONS, 1926 


(By Our PaRLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT.) 
‘* Indeed, it is a strange disposed time, 
But men may construe things after their fashion, 
Clean from the purpose of the things themselves.”’ 


HE Parliamentary Session of 1926 has finished : 
swallowed up by time and its decay. Its end, in 
Caponsacchi’s famous words, was ‘* not to die so much 

as slide out of life, Pushed by the general horror and com- 
mon hate ’?: or perhaps, the common boredom. It is 
interesting to find so universal a consensus in the summaries 
of the gentlemen who represent the daily Press, which have 
been published during the past few days, that never has 
any Session in memory been so futile in action, so dull in 
debate, so lacking in leadership, so dreary in the drip of 
futile speech. No new member has made anything 
approaching a reputation. No old member has in any way 
increased his. Some who seemed to have previously 
exhibited promise have shown woeful failure in perform- 
ance. You may search in vain for any legislative or 
administrative reforms which have made for the common 
good or even the benefit of any particular section of the 
various classes in the State. The payer of super-tax has 
indeed had his burden lightened for a year. But it is 
quite obvious that he will be slashed at again by any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who next April attempts to 
budget for the liquidating of the national coal losses. By 
the ** Economy Act” (a pleasant title) the Friendly 
Societies and other Approved Societies were raided of their 
funds, and money swept into the Treasury to prevent a 
scheme of National Roads designed by the Road Board. 
The Government flickered into some semblance of life in the 
destruction of the ** General Strike,’’ although, as a matter 
of fact, the ** General Strike ’? was dead before it was born : 
the Labour leaders being driven into it against their express. 
desires and being determined to ‘* Hands Up ” on the first 
decent pretext. An army cannot fight when its generals 
only desire retreat, and when fighting means suicide to the 
rank and file. Afterwards Government and Parliament 
writhed into and were tormented by continued debates on 
the coal strike; until, with a kind of tired surrender, the 
Prime Minister flung the reins on the horses’ necks and let 
them career to destruction their own way. The only persons 
who can obtain any conceivable advantage from the whole 
affair are the street bookmakers, the illegitimate children of 
parents who subsequently marry, and the persons who 
desire divorce with as little publicity as may be. This is 
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the harvest of the critical second year of a Parliament in 
which the Government has been supported by a majority so 
strong that it could sweep away all sectional revolts and 
introduce any measure it pleased to bring ‘* Peace in Our 
Time.”? The best it can hope for in history is forgetfulness 
and oblivion. ‘* The year is dying in the night: Ring out, 
wild bells and let him die! ”’ 

It is no part of my business to deal with opinion outside 
St. Stephen’s: although I should doubt whether in a 
hundred seats the Government could obtain to-day a clear 
majority over both of its political opponents. Labour is 
harvesting the bulk of the gains and will continue to do so, 
despite its obvious increasing futility as an Opposition. It 
has passed hopelessly backward in reputation and distinc- 
tion within the House of Commons since the bright and 
bitterly lamented days of 1924: and its final discomfiture 
was effected by bad strategy and the feeblest of fighting, in 
the Vote of Censure on the Government in connection with 
the coal strike. The long line of the front bench appears 
like the extinct volcanoes of Disraeli’s famous simile. All 
of them are growing old. Mr. MacDonald seemingly dis- 
turbed by the perpetual dissensions among his party inside 
and outside the House, shouts now (his speeches have be- 
come strangely staccato) to encourage his followers by 
making noises at midnight, rather than to essay intelligible 
criticism : and has almost ceased to be regarded seriously 
by the vast armies of the party opposite. Mr. Snowden has 
always spoken well and with a defiant courage: but he 
seems more and more detached from and alien to the main 
spirit of the more vocal ‘‘ comrades ”’ represented by the 
Independent Labour Party. The House has been poorer, 
both in vivacity and humour, by the silence, deliberately, 
as it seems, sustained, for many weeks by the Clydesiders : 
and Mr. Wheatley, still one of the most effective Parlia- 
mentary speakers of the Party, has only occasionally and 
at long intervals intervened in the debate. I cannot think 
of any new men who have made a local reputation and a 
name. The thunder and the earthquake is still left to the 
generally popular but obviously ageing George Lansbury, 
who combines with sincerity a fatal gift of repetition : 
philosophical anarchism, defiant of every Labour “‘ plank,”’ 
to Colonel Josiah Wedgwood : and the still, small voice of 
academic reason to Mr. Willie Graham. Friends of the 
miners have winnowed the air with semi-articulate anger, 
and Mr. Hartshorn’s excellent speeches are hampered by 
the fact that everyone knows that the miners, in their 
struggle, have been swayed by other counsels and have 
looked to other leaders. No doubt increasing success in the 
country will stimulate other political adventurers of the 
Mosley type, to creep or intrude or climb into the fold : 
excite sudden passion for Socialism in others besides Com- 
mander Kenworthy, and, if possibility of office in any 
reasonable time is assured, suck in rising barristers who will 
desire adequately to fulfil the position of Law Officers 
under the Crown. But in lack of such desirables, no one 
could declare to-day that Labour has exhibited sufficient 
agility of mind, adroitness of attack, or energy of opera- 
tion to make it worthy of the position of ‘‘ His Majesty’s 
Opposition.”’ ? ; 

The Liberal Party has suffered from its continuous in- 
sistence on that ** open diplomacy ” which takes the whole 
world into confidences of the mutual hatreds of its leaders. 
Sir John Simon was speaking well until the General Strike : 
but after the strangely called “‘ legal decision ”’ speech so 
acclaimed in the heart of that conflict (a private interpreta- 
tion of a law not yet argued by the Courts or settled by 
them) he proved to be mainly absentee, overwhelmed per- 
haps by the magnitude of his private practice at the Bar. 
Mr. Runciman has occasionally attended to make excellent 
speeches on Business or ‘*‘ Big Business ” lines : scarcely 
distinguished in matter (though conspicuously more accept- 
able in manner) from those of Sir Alfred Mond, who has 
first taken the precaution to ferry himself over (with not 
** all the trumpets sounding ”’) to “‘ the other side.’? Cap- 
tain Wedgwood Benn is one of the most popular speakers 
in the House, and when addressing himself to the amazing 
** Jix ”? (the ** lad, when times are bad, to chase the Reds 
away ’’) and his still more amazing speeches, excites uni- 
versal enthusiasm. Sir Archibald Sinclair has attained the 
ear of the House, and speaks with great fluency and not 
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without a kind of personal distinction. Mr. Lloyd George, 
of course, stands apart. No one, whether hating, loving, 
or distrusting him, who actually attends the debates, could 
deny that he stands in a class apart, so far as the exercise 
of all the arts of Parliamentary oratory is concerned. It 
is not that his speeches are always guod or his judgments 
always reliable; it is that no one can prophesy beforehand 
whether any speech will not be supreme, or any judgment 
excite the approval of any party in the House. Whether 
he ever “‘ convinces,”’ is, of course, a matter for dispute. 
But that he commands the debate while it drifts forward, 
that the members, even if desirous of destroying him, crowd 
in to listen to him, and that, often with no party behind 
him, he can yet exercise a sort of personal authority and 
interest, is entirely indisputable. He is never, at least, 
commonplace, and his attitude possesses the fascination of 
the unexpected. His future may be incalculable. His Party 
may be in chaos. His march may be “ out of step.”? But 
he intrigues the House of Commons as much as he intrigues 
those gigantic crowds which assemble to listen to him out- 
side those sacred walls. 

I need devote little space to the Government. The 
back benches are obviously *‘ choked in the swarm,” and 
with Alfred Monds and Hilton Youngs in the running for 
office, will remain ** choked ” until their numbers are sub- 
stantially reduced. Of the Cabinet I might perhaps give a 
** pemmican ”’ summary, not of character, or departmental 
efficiency, or weight in Cabinet Council (of which I have 
no knowledge), but of personality and excellence as revealed 
in oratory, discussion, replies to questions, and general 
House of Commons distinction. And if I might use phrases 
once familiar, I should classify as :— 

Al. Mr. Winston Churchill. [Al, with an asterisk, but 
for an occasional revelation of his fundamental lack of 
political judgment. ] 

Bl. Mr. Neville Chamberlain—fully equipped in every 
quality except those of an orator. 

B2. Sir Austen Chamberlain (although occasionally 
tiresome in a queer pomposity) and (within a limited range) 
Sir Douglas Hogg. 

Cs (of various degrees—one cannot distinguish always 
between Cls and C3s) Mr. Baldwin, Sir Arthur Steel-Mait- 
land, Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, Mr. Amery, Mr. Bridge- 
man, and a few negligibles whose names I may have for- 
gotten. 

To which I may add perhaps— 

Also Ran.—Sir William Joynson-Hicks [Too jolly and 
secure in his absurdity to excite anything but affection, 
and too confident in the strength of his character and the 
power of his intellect to excite anything but delight. ] 

(There are some excellent and intelligent Under-Secre- 
taries and others—very otherwise.) 

So to 1927—a stimulating programme—attack upon 
and defence of Trades Unions: a Budget to pay for the 
Government’s “‘ masterly inactivity ” in the most disastrous 
Trade Dispute of a Century: and lest 1928 should prove 
** too late,’”” the easy and pleasant and entirely noncontro- 
versial problem of the ‘‘ Reform ”’ of the House of Lords. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


SEE that Mr. Garvin’s well-known anxiety for the wel- 
fare of the Liberal Party now takes the form of advice to 
have nothing to do with Mr. Lloyd George’s ‘* famous 

cash-box.”’ He makes the disinterested suggestion that the 
money should be used to endow the hospitals. There is 
something to be said for this advice, but I suppose Mr. 
Garvin’s sense of fairness would apply it all round. The 
Tory cash-box would be handed to the hospitals at the same 
time I presume; at any rate, that part of it which consists 
of the Tory half of the Coalition fund, Mr. Lloyd George’s 
being the Liberal half. An obvious advantage of this plan 
would be that it would solve the problem of hospital finance. 
It would relieve Mr. Neville Chamberlain of the necessity of 
bringing in his threatened Hospitals Bill next year. The 
voluntary principle would be saved. 
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There is perhaps a danger that the Columbia Univer- 
sity manifesto may be taken over here as more representa- 
tive of American opinion than is the case. What it does 
signally represent is the view of the powerful minority that 
can rise to the generous international view—it is also the 
practical view. This minority includes many of the big 
financial and business men who are in touch with world 
opinion, and also many of the academic and intellectual 
leaders. The majority is represented by the ordinary Philis- 
tine or parochial politician whose final argument is some 
such formula as, ** Well, they’ve had it.’? Then there are 
the ordinary good Americans whose notion is that Europe 
is like a bad boy. He will only waste the money on guns if 
he is allowed to have it. President Butler and his colleagues 
will certainly give a new and wholesome impetus to the 
discussion. Their memorandum is an excellent piece of 
shapely argumentation. In style it is a delightful improve- 
ment on the shocking jargon of many American pronounce- 


ments. 
* * * 


** The neighbourhood of Brunswick Square is very 
different from all the rest. We are so very airy! I should 
be unwilling, I own, to live in any other part of the town 
. . . but we are so remarkably airy! ’’ So Mrs. John 
Knightley in her vain attempt to reassure poor Mr. Wood- 
house about the healthiness of Bloomsbury. Brunswick 
Square and Mecklenburgh Square will be still more “ airy ”’ 
if—which heaven forbid—the Bill for moving Covent Garden 
Market to the Foundling Hospital site goes through Parlia- 
ment. A clause has been sneaked into the Bill, obviously 
with the hope of squaring the opposition, declaring that 
the squares are not to be built upon. This is no concession 
at all. What threatens the squares is the utter violation 
of their peace and beauty, by the destruction of their trees, 
and their use as a parking ground for market carts and 
lorries. The squares will be full of air—bad air—and also 
full of tumult, dirt, and all manner of abominations. The 
Syndicate which is hoping to slay Bloomsbury for cash pro- 
poses incidentally to dig up and transport poor old Captain 
Coram’s remains. Why boggle at a mere corpse when the 
whole beautiful and harmonious creation, Captain Coram’s 


dream, is to be smashed to pieces? 
x * * 


I see that Mr. T. S. Eliot Jas joined Mr. Middleton 
Murry in deploring my alleged indifference to Mr. Robert- 
son’s work on the text of Shakespeare. Really now, cannot 
a humble diarist be allowed to express his own—possibly 
benighted—preference for reading Shakespeare by the light 
of the despised ‘* esthetic instinct ’’ without all this learned 
acrimony. No, Mr. Eliot, I do not think that because we 
cannot prove ** Titus Andronicus ”’ to be non-Shakespearean 
we must therefore *‘ continue to dishonour the name of 
Shakespeare ”’ with it. I do not need Mr. Robertson or 
anybody else to tell me that Shakespeare did not write 
‘* Titus Andronicus.”? All that it is necessary to know is 
that he may have touched it very slightly with a ’prentice 
hand. I suggest that my critics should expend a little indig- 
nation on Shakespeare himself. I shall never cease to 
lament the carelessness or indifference which allowed him to 
neglect the job of straightening out his own text and giving 
us a decent edition of his own plays. If Ben Jonson could 
do it, why could not Shakespeare? When I think of this 
I get so angry that I am tempted to think that Pope after 
all was right :— 

‘* Shakespeare for gain not glory winged his flight 

And grew immortal in his own despite.” 


Shakespeare did not play fair with posterity. 
* * * 
I suppose that a comment at this time of day on the 


amazing Christie business will seem hopelessly out of date. 
When it came to its grotesque end, the newspapers dropped 
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it like a particularly hot potato. The Christie family, hav- 
ing been plagued out of their lives by the amateur sleuth- 
hounds, found themselves suddenly and definitely aban- 


_doned. There never was a more striking example of the 


creation of mass excitement by Press stimulus. The excite- 
ment rose to a fever and was as suddenly extinguished by a 
doctor’s bulletin. A strange unreason took possession for a 
time of ordinarily calm and sensible people. There is some- 
thing obscurely menacing in the ease with which this mass 
emotion can be evoked and concentrated. Justice is not 
always safe from it. Within the last few years, in a famous 
case, a woman’s life was, in my opinion, sacrificed to a 
blind newspaper-fed fury. The Christie business has, of 
course, its comedy side. We all know the crime story which 
introduces in the first chapter some harmless innocent. No 
one ever suspects him, but sure enough it was he who did 
it. In the same way Mrs. Christie wrote a letter to her 
brother announcing that she was going to stay at a York- 
shire Spa. This seemed too simple. No one paid any 
attention. The newspapers were hot on the trail of a corpse. 
She had in fact gone to a Yorkshire Spa. 


* * * 


The other day I took up the Life of Lord Birkenhead 
by the whole-hearted hero-worshipper who calls himself 
‘* Ephesian.’? Nothing could be more entertaining and 
instructive. In these racy pages you have a perfect picture 
of the triumphant careerist, starting from nothing and 
winning everything in twenty years with no other weapon 
than a barbed tongue. F. E. Smith was marked oui fur 
supremacy from the beginning in a community that puts a 
grotesquely high value upon the power of speech. 
** Ephesian ” does not quite do full justice to his hero in 
this respect. F. E. first forced himself into prominence in 
politics by his unexampled licence of abuse. He would 
stand on the platform with the air of a demure schoolgirl, 
with lowered eyelids, and in that mannered accent he would 
pour, out a stream of vitriol. It was the modern equivulent 
for a murderous assault. ‘*‘ Ephesian ’”? does quote with 
apparent complacency an example of outrageous rudeness to 
an old County Court Judge (pp. 104-5). But he says little 
about the viciousness of political invective which made aud 
still makes him feared by friend and foe alike. It is only 
equalled on the Communist platform. They say success 
has mellowed him, but as recent exhibitions in the House 
of Lords show, he can still, under the spur of anger, display 
ungoverned ferocity of attack which reduces to silence. He 
is essentially a wild man, however wonderfully he is 
equipped and veneered. 

* * * 

I hear glowing forecasts of the high quality of the 
coming exhibition of Flemish and Belgian art at Burlington 
House. In the old days the winter Exhibition of Old 
Masters at the Royal Academy was a regular thing : Ros- 
setti, I think, called it the Academy’s annual “‘ expiation ”” 
for its sins. As the hunt for Old Masters grew keener, the 
Academicians began to rebel against the use of their gal- 
leries for the exhibition and subsequent sale of Old Masters. 
Then came the era of memorial exhibitions. Since the war 
we have had the Spanish Exhibition, which was disappoint- 
ing, for the Prado Treasures did not come. I am told that 
the exhibition next month—it is the enterprise of the Anglo- 
Belgian Union—will be the finest collection of Flemish 
works of art ever seen in England. It is true that the most 
famous of all Belgian masterpieces, the *‘ Adoration of the 
Lamb,”’ will not be coming over, and the ‘* Arnolfini and 
his Wife ’’ cannot be lent from the National Gallery. Ameri- 
can collectors are lending many famous pictures which we 
never expected to see again in England, and Austria is send- 
ing a great series of Flemish tapestries. Friends who are 
concerned with this enterprise tell me that they have been 
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astonished to find how many Flemish pictures of the finest 
quality are still in this country. 
7 * * 

The young Communists seem to have had a Pleasant 
Saturday Afternoon ai Sheffield the other day. That was a 
touching moment when the “ auburn-haired schoolboy in 
knickerbockers”’ brought fraternal greetings from schoolboy 
comrades in Tylorstown, South Wales. This young hero 
expressed a protest against ‘‘ the insults which we have 
suffered from the schoolmaster ’’ who tyrannously forbade 
the wearing of Communist badges in school. The little 
Communists of Tylorstown, it seems, intended to get the 
grown-up Communists of the place to deal with the school- 
master, but unfortunately they are, at the moment, chiefly 
in gaol. And they say this is a free country ! 

” * + 


First CLus Memser: ‘ Sir John Simon seems to be 
sitting on the fence in the Liberal Party quarrel.” 

SEconp CLusB Memser : ** Yes—and kicking out at those 
on both sides of it.” 


Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
LIBERALS AND LEADERS 


Sirn,—Of course you have something to say about Lord 
Grey's speech which is interesting and provocative. It 
provokes this letter. 

Is it wholly unimportant that the Shadow Cabinet should 
meet, form, and make known a clear opinion on matters 
of moment? The complaint has rather been that definite 
leadership in this sense has been so rare. Even if Liberals 
were always clear in their own minds on every issue, Official 
pronouncements of policy make that policy known to the 
world at large. They give a constituency something to 
bite on. 

Surely it was desirable that the Party should make 
known its official attitude to the General Strike. 

If that be so, unity of opinion among the ‘ leaders’ is 
desirable in itself, though that is a totally different thing 
from the unity in action which is essential to success in the 
constituencies. 

Lord Grey pointed out that—however lamentable it may 
be—in fact complete unity among the leaders does not exist, 
and notably in regard to the General Strike, the objective 
of the Party at the next election and the basis of Party 
finance. It seems to me honest to say so. 

It also seems unfair to lay the blame for that disunity 
upon ‘‘ Lord Oxford and his friends’’ as you have—or at 
least as your anonymous contributor of Life and Politics 
has—consistently done; when it was Mr. Lloyd George who 
elaborately declared his personal disagreement with them. 

It is still more unfair to represent it as a mere personal 
vendetta for which they are to blame. There are no doubt 
‘* factionists ’’ on both sides, but it is absurd to suggest that 
Lord Grey—to say nothing of Lord Oxford—is inspired by 
any such petty motive. 

Does it assist that his temperate statement should be 
represented as merely ‘‘a very human, very deplorable hatred 
of one man”? Or that a genuine disagreement on the big 
issues I have mentioned should be dismissed as the “ say- 
ings, doings, quarrels, vagaries, and fixations’? of men 
stooping to spite? 

The ‘“ leaders’ of the Party, except one, are in agree- 
ment on these matters. That is a greater degree of unity 
than the Labour Party can boast. The constituencies, how- 
ever regretfully, leave it at that and are working for the 
common good of Liberalism as they understand it. As I 
know well, those who were divided in Coalition days are 
united in that common effort. They are rightly determined 
to pull together and will consequently pull through. 
Liberalism will triumph over its temporary difficulties, and 
those who express it best will ultimately lead it. 

But the continuous insinuations of ‘‘ Kappa” that all 
who happen to agree on the big issues of the summer with 
‘* Lord Oxford and his friends *’ are spiteful quarrel-mongers 
lead to exasperation and do infinitely more harm than good. 
—Yours, &c., S. Cope MorGan. 

1, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
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[The main point of our article was that the majority of 
the members of the late Shadow Cabinet are, to a deplorable 
degree, out of touch and even out of sympathy with modern 
Liberal opinion. If, accordingly, they seek to make known 
the party’s official attitude on questions of the moment, they 
are apt to do Liberalism a grave injustice. The General Strike 
was, we think, a case in point. Of course, in condemning the 
General Strike and in urging a concentration of effort to 
defeat it, Lord Oxford and his friends interpreted Liberal 
opinion quite correctly ; but it was not over this that their 
differences with Mr. Lloyd George arose. So far, he took the 
same line. The matter on which he “ elaborately declared 
his disagreement with them ’’ was the support which Lord 
Oxford and Lord Grey gave in their messages to the BRITISH 
GAZETTE to the Government’s policy of declining negotiations 
and insisting on unconditional surrender. On that matter, 
Mr. Lloyd George showed himself, in our view, the better 
Liberal, however much the Government’s policy may seem 
to have been justified by the event. The coal dispute is 
another case in point. Apart from Sir John Simon (who 
may be said to be the exception which proves the rule) not 
one of ‘‘ Lord Oxford’s friends’ took a clear stand by the 
Report of the Samuel Commission (a Liberal document if 
ever there was one), or, so far as we know, said a single 
word against such departures from it as the Eight Hours 
Act. In this, we consider that they entirely failed to do 
their duty as exponents of Liberal opinion. In the light of 
these facts, there is no inconsistency, we suggest, in deplor- 
ing the lack of effective Liberal leadership in the last few 
years ; and in protesting that those responsible for it should 
not be encouraged to regard themselves as the authentic 
voice of Liberalism in future. 

For our part, we agree with Mr. Cope Morgan that there 
is much more behind the quarrel than a personal vendetta. 
There is a real difference of point of view. But it is precisely 
there that we, and we believe the majority of Liberals, are 
most out of sympathy with Lord Grey, Mr. Runeiman, and 
the rest.—IEp., NATION. ] ¢ 


WHITE LEAD 

Sir,—It now appears from Sir Thomas Legge’s letter of 
December 14th that his resignation was not due to any 
special responsibility which he supposed he had in regard 
to the proposed draft Convention, but to a doubt as to the 
effectiveness of Regulations, and presumably a disinclination 
to be associated with their administration. Sir Thomas 
Legge thinks that ‘* an influence not external to the worker,”’ 
such as waterproof sandpaper, will not really be successful 
in preventing lead poisonjng. This view is not shared by 
other industrial hygienists, such as Sir Thomas Oliver, but 
the views of Sir Thomas Legge deserve consideration, and 
undoubtedly received it from the Government before they 
introduced the Bill for Regulations. 

Regulations involving the prohibition of dry rubbing 
down should be efficient to stop lead poisoning among 
painters, if they are enforceable. On this point there is no 
disagreement between the two schools. The point of issue is, 
are they so enforceable? The painting industry is a scat- 
tered industry, and the problem of inspection is necessarily 
difficult, but the difficulty is no greater for Regulations than 
for internal prohibition. In the case of internal prohibition 
we have the further difficulty of preventing a painter, who 
has used lead paint on the outside of a house, using it on 
the inside, and the rank and file of the British painters have 
a preference, or prejudice, for using lead paints (see Norman 
Departmental Committee Evidence, p. 41). The new process of 
rubbing down with waterproof sandpaper presents certain 
technical advantages and certain economies. Further, both 
the Master Painters and the Master Builders, upon whom the 
burden of enforcement will fall, consider that the Regula- 
tions should be effective. But it cannot surely be maintained 
that internal prohibition involves ‘‘ an influence external to 
the worker.’’ The enforcement of internal prohibition, or 
the Regulations, depends on the goodwill of the employers 
and the operatives. 

I, of course, accept Sir Thomas Legge’s statement that 
he voted for the Convention, the published report notwith- 
standing. He would not, however, maintain that he was 
not bound by the conditions expressed by Sir Montague 
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Bariow, the chief of the Government Delegates, as to the 
freedom of the Government to reconsider the question. 

Sir Thomas Legge states that in my quotations from the 
**Norman’’ Report and from the Home Office pamphlet 
‘Painters Colic,’’ I have ignored limitations and qualifica- 
tions implicit in these documents. I have again referred to 
them, and I see nothing to show that they were limited or 
qualified in the sense he suggests.—Yours, &c., 

A. JOHN HUGH SMITH, 
Chairman of the White Lead Makers’ Section, 
The London Chamber of Commerce. 
December 20th, 1926. 


SIR HERBERT SAMUEL AND THE 
COAL DISPUTE 


Str,—Commenting in your issue of December 11th on Sir 
Herbert Samuel's articles in the TIMES on the coal question 
you say that they ‘‘throw into strong relief the extent to which 
the Commission’s recommendations have been neglected in 
the settlement thus reached. Their two most emphatic sug- 
gestions, that the State should acquire the mineral itself, and 
that the hours of labour should remain unchanged have been 
ignored ; and these were both matters which lay directly 
within the sphere of Government action.” 

As regards hours, controversial candour demands that 
you should now publish what Sir Herbert did in fact say 
on the subject in the Times of December 6th, which is as 
fellows :— 

‘*. . . the Report made it quite clear that if wages were not 
lowered, hours would have to be extended. If the miners 
preferred longer hours to less wages the difficulties involved 
in that course would have to be faced. And the second of 
the points I have mentioned—the danger of excessive pro- 
duction and the consequences that would follow—has ceased 
to have validity, at all events for the time being, and for 
most of the districts, on account of the stoppage itself. Our 
industries, and foreign industries, are hungry for coal, and 
it will be some time at least before there is any danger of 
repletion, Further, where the addition to the daily working 
time is not more than half an hour, the British hours will 
not exceed those worked in the Ruhr, which is the foreign 
coalfield which concerns our industry most closely.” 

It will be seen from this passage (in which, incidentally, 
be answers, in the changed circumstances, some of the Com- 
mission’s arguments pretty effectively) that Sir Herbert 
declares that the Report states, not that ‘‘ the hours of labour 
should remain unchanged,” but that, in the event of the 
miners rejecting the preferable alternative of a reduction 
of wages, ‘‘ hours would have to be extended.’ As the miners 
refused to consider a reduction of wages, Sir Herbert makes 
it clear that the ‘‘ Governmental action ’’ was, in this in- 
stance, directed solely to making it lawful for the miners to 
choose the other alternative (the inferior one, since they had 
already refused to look at the superior) prescribed for them 
by the Report. As a matter of historical interest it may be 
noted that a sufficient number of miners (particularly in the 
Midlands) did choose the inferior alternative to bring about 
the end of the stoppage ; my object in writing, however, is 
to call attention to the fact that your reference to Sir Her- 
bert’s articles is, for whatever reason, wholly misleading in 
the matter of hours, and that the Government's action, 
whether wise or unwise, in making it lawful for the miners 
to work eight hours did not infringe the report of a Com- 
mission which stated (according to its Chairman) that in 
certain circumstances (which in fact came about) they would 
have to.—Yours, &c., HISTORICUS. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 

December 14th, 1926. 

[Like ‘* Historicus,’’ we will refrain from discussing here 
the merits of the hours question. With regard to Sir Herbert 
Samuel’s attitude it should be noted that in his article in the 
Times of December 6th he first restated the reasons “ still 
not fully understood ’’ why the Commission ‘‘ should have 
preferred that the reduction in labour cost should be effected 
by a revision of wages rather than by an extension of 
hours.’’ It would occupy too much of our space to reproduce 
this restatement, but the passage quoted by ‘‘ Historicus ”’ is 
in qualification of the arguments which precede it, and 
merely states that, in Sir Herbert’s view, the immediate 
danger of excessive production has been reduced by the long 
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stoppage, and that a 7}-hour day will not be as harmful as 
an 8-hour day. It is not true that the miners expressed a 
preference for longer hours rather than reduced wages before 
the Eight Hours Act was passed.—EbD., NATION. ] 


ANTI-VIVISECTION 

Sir,—The article by Professor Hill on Anti-Vivisection 
affords me an opportunity of asking a question in connection 
with the incident at University College which, so far as I 
am aware, has been neither put nor answered. I am well 
aware that the College make careful inquiries into the status 
of the persons who sell to them live animals. In this par- 
ticular case, however, it was stated, and has not been denied, 
that the dogs which the man had in his possession when 
arrested were in a dying condition, owing to the treatment 
to which they had been subjected. 

My question can therefore be put succinctly. What 
would have happened had these dogs actually been offered 
to the College? Would inquiries have been made as to why 
the dogs were in such a condition, and is this the first time 
that dogs have been brought to them which are dying from 
neglect? 

The first of these two questions I put to a girl student 
at the College, whose name, for obvious reasons, I cannot 
divulge. Her answer startled me. She stated that the dogs 
would have been accepted, and endeavours made to nurse 
them back to health. The implications of this statement are 
two-fold: (1) That animals suffering from neglect have been 
brought to the College on previous occasions; (2) that on such 
occasions information is not given to the police regarding the 
cruelty of the vendor. 

I should be very interested to receive a reply from Pro- 
fessor Hill, clearing up these points satisfactorily, and would 
impress upon him the fact that this letter is in no way con- 
cerned with the morality or otherwise of vivisection.— 
Yours, &c., M. R. ELLINGER. 

7, Sloane Street, S.W.1. 


SAINT JOAN 


S1ir,—Mr. Edwin Muir, in his review of Mr. Shaw’s new 
volume, makes a statement which is, to me, amazing. He 
tells us that ‘‘ Mr. Shaw’s Napoleon, Cleopatra, and Joan are 

. original because he has not tried to interpret them at 
all, but has conceived them quite arbitrarily in terms of 
farce.’’ This is undoubtedly true of Napoleon and Cleopatra, 
but does Mr. Muir really imply that Joan is a farcical figure, 
and the whole exposition of the case for Church and Feudal 
System ‘‘ serious burlesque '’? 

If Joan does not resemble what Mr. Muir conceives to be 
the real character, surely this is because Mr. Shaw has tried 
to interpret her. He has made her conscious of her motives 
and therefore intelligible both to herself and to the audience. 
He has also, as a result of this treatment, removed her from 
a false throne of airy romanticism to a plane of sound com- 
mon-sense. Humanity shares the sentiment that ‘‘ only a fool 
will walk into a fire ’’; from that point it becomes possible to 
endorse Joan’s further behaviour as interpreted by Mr. Shaw, 
and to recognize the human being, as opposed to the pallid 
saint, in her subsequent decision. But if intelligibility, com- 
mon-sense and humanity constitute farce, then the more 
civilized portions of the human race, having attained to this 
state, should forthwith alter the definition of the word, and 
demand only farcical plays. 

However, since ‘‘ Saint Joan "’ is burlesque, perhaps Mr. 
Muir will give us an example of serious contemporary drama. 
Is it to be found only in the crude and inhuman expressionism 
of certain Central European dramatists?—Yours, &c., 

SyL_va NORMAN. 

29, Compayne Gardens, Hampsead, N.W.6. 


HAYDON’S PAINTINGS 

Sir,—Mrs. Woolf, in her most interesting review of 
‘“The Autobiography and Memoirs of Benjamin Robert 
Haydon "’ says: ‘‘ The pictures are vanished *’ ; but one com- 
position of nineteen colossal figures, ‘‘ The Raising of 
Lazarus,”’ hangs in the Guildhall of the artist’s native Ply- 
mouth to attest his aspiration. Further, although it is not 
an example of High Art, his delightful ‘‘ Punch or May- 
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Day ”’ is rightly in the National Gallery, Millbank, as an 
example of Haydon’s skill in genre painting.—Yours, &c., 
ERNEST H. R. COLLINGS. 
‘** Brook,’’ Percival Road, East Sheen, S.W.14. 
December 18th, 1926. 


CAN WE LEARN FROM AMERICA? 


Srr,—Mr. Philip Kerr’s recent article in THE NATION, 
comparing the problem of industrial relationships in Eng- 
land and the United States, has been widely commented 
upon in the American Press and deserves the careful con- 
sideration of employers and trades union leaders alike. 

Leaders of industry in the States have had the foresight 
to forestall labour disputes by conceding demands on which 
trades union agitation is largely based—better conditions of 
labour and higher wages—by giving these concessions before 
obliged to do so by force and at the cost of an industrial 
stoppage. They also believe that shorter hours and higher 
pay not only induce general prosperity, but are a price worth 
paying for greater industrial efficiency. We may laugh at 
the idolization of statistics and investigation in the American 
industrial leader. But it is better than the pigheaded ‘ fight- 
to-a-finish *’ attitude of so many of our own employers. The 
American business man is not moved by motives of sym- 
pathy, but by purely business considerations, and it is pos- 
sibly better so. He sees that industrial disputes mean 
industrial ruin, and he tries to take the initiative to pre- 
vent the causes that would lead to such a conflict. 
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Conditions vary enormously in the United States and at 
home. But we can yet profit from their experience. Leaders 
of industry, both amongst employers and trades unions, 
should take the initiative and show that they are capable 
of real constructive leadership. The coal owners have won 
a complete victory, if it can be called a victory at such a 
cost. As victors they have the opportunity of displaying 
statesmanlike qualities by refusing to take advantage of 
their position by vindictive measures, by proving to the 
miner that they sympathize with the suffering he has expe- 
rienced by seeking his co-operation to reorganize the in- 
dustry on an economic basis. If they fail to do this they will 
justify and create many more Mr. Cooks, one of whom may 
be more astute than the present leader of the Miners’ 
Federation. 

The building unions, on the other hand, have an oppor- 
tunity of proving that the epithet of ‘‘ca’ canny”’ is no 
longer justified. They can give a great moral lead to the 
trades union movement by co-operating in making a com- 
prehensive national housing programme possible. 

The mine owners and the building unions have the 
power to-day to turn the sufferings of this long strike to 
good advantage, and perhaps even start a new page in our 
industrial development. On their action our future pros- 
perity may largely depend. Will they have the courage to 
do the really big thing?—Yours, &c., 

E. BEDDINGTON BEHRENS. 

New York. 

November 21st, 1926. 


FAITH IN A PERSONAL GOD 


By H. G. WOOD, PrincrpaL oF WoopBROOKE. 


Weve is at stake in the question, Do you believe in 


a personal God? What do we gain if we can give 

an affirmative answer, and what do we lose if we 
can’t? Are the valid considerations which make some 
men hesitate to use the term “ personal ” of the power 
which creates and sustains all things, really subversive of 
those elements in human experience which make others 
passionately affirm their faith in a personal God? 

The main grounds on which men reject the term “* per- 
sonal ”? are familiar enough and all of them have weight. 
The term itself is ambiguous and suggests limitations which 
are obviously inapplicable to the Divine. In general we are 
afraid lest by speaking of God as personal we run into the 
folly of anthropomorphism and make God in our own 
image. Rupert Brooke rather more vigorously in his poem 
** Heaven ”’ and W. B. Yeats rather more delicately in his 
poem ** The Indian upon God ”’ have reinforced and re- 
interpreted for us the warning of Xenophanes. And though 
that warning was directed against the cruder types of 
anthropomorphism—the tendency of the Aethiopian to 
think of God as black and snub-nosed, and of the Achaian 
to imagine Him with fair hair and blue eyes—yet we suspect 
it may have a deeper application and preclude the attribu- 
tion to God of even the essentials of personality—to wit, 
consciousness, thought, and will. 

Then, the study of Nature does not seem to bring us to 
the concept of a personal God. By many, Nature is still 
supposed to reveal nothing but the play of blind mechanical 
Force or forces. According to Mr. Bertrand Russell, the 
recognition of the absolute sway of this blind and morally 
indifferent Power is the foundation of the free man’s 
worship. If this interpretation of Nature is proving 
intellectually less and less adequate as well as religiously 
unsatisfying, if the signs of purpose in Nature and of pro- 
gress in biology can hardly be denied, if mechanistic inter- 
pretations of the Universe are yielding to ideas of a life- 
force, yet, even so, the creative power manifested in Nature 
is not necessarily felt to be personal. The creative pur- 
posive life-force in which Mr. Bernard Shaw invites us to 


believe is not to be regarded as personal, and so far as 
evolution reveals the character of this life-force, it is not 
manifestly personal. Personality in man is indeed among 
its products or emanations, but this is but a stage in a 
process and a stage to be surpassed. To put the matter in 
another way, personality is a mould into which the life- 
force runs, but not the expression of its essence. 

While broad interpretations of Nature lead to a belief 
either in mechanical forces or in an élan vital, which is 
hardly personal, idealist philosophy also lies in wait for us 
and forbids us to associate personality too closely with the 
absolute. If then we believe in a personal God, we are 
resting in something short of the highest. Our God, in that 
case, is not the ultimate reality. 

It is to be noted that all these considerations—the fear 
of anthropomorphism, our apparent inability to discover a 
personal God in Nature or to identify the personal God of 
Christian faith with the absolute of philosophy—may well 
make us hesitate in our use of the term “* personal,’’ and 
yet they do not absolutely preclude faith in a personal God, 
still less do they justify us in dismissing unexamined those 
elements in human experience which, we might fairly say, 
have compelled men to affirm that faith. It is also to be 
noted that it is the study of Nature apart from Man which 
accounts for so many philosophies of the impersonal life- 
force. So long as he is contemplating Nature, Mr. H. G. 
Wells believes in a blind inscrutable Power. When he turns 
to human history, he believes, or he did believe, in God, the 
Invisible King. Mr. Shaw, likewise, when he considers the 
relation of the life-force to mankind can scarcely avoid the 
use of personal terms. The popular philosophies which 
seem to exclude a faith in a personal God are mostly vitiated 
by being based on the natural sciences to the practical 
neglect of the study of human history. But it is to history, 
to the actual experiences on which this faith rests, that we 
must go, before we can understand its significance or 
determine its validity. 

Rather more than a year ago, Mr. C. D. Broad gave an 
address to the Student Christian Movement in Cambridge 
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on the grounds of faith in a personal God. He came to a 
negative conclusion, which must have been somewhat dis- 
concerting to his audience, but he recognized that the issue 
turns on the validity and interpretation of what we term 
religious experience. He puts the matter thus :— 

‘* Finally, I come to the argument for the existence of 
God which is based on the occurrence of specifically 
mystical and religious experiences. I am prepared to 
admit that such experiences occur among: people of 
different races and social traditions, and that they have 
occurred at all periods of history. I am prepared to 
admit that, although the experiences have differed con- 
siderably at different times and places, and although the 
interpretations which have been put on them have differed 
still more, there are probably certain characteristics 
which are common to all of them and which suffice to 
distinguish them from all other kinds of experience. In 
view of this I think it more likely than not that in 
religious and mystical experience men come into contact 
with some Reality or some aspect of Reality which they 
do not come into contact with in any other way. 

‘* But I do not think that there is any good reason to 
suppose that this Reality which manifests itself to cer- 
tain men in religious and mystical experiences is personal. 
I think that we are inclined to believe this because we 
are most familiar with the religious experiences of 
Western Europeans and of Jews, most of whom have put 
this interpretation upon them. We do not know, or we 
forget, that the mystics and religious teachers of the 
Far East, on the whole, definitely reject this interpre- 
tation. And we are inclined to forget that certain Euro- 
peans, such as Plotinus and Spinoza, who have had these 
experiences also reject this interpretation of them. . 

‘*T think, on the whole, then, that there is no in- 
ductive argument which makes it at all highly probable 
that there is a personal God.”’ 


This is surely rather a lame conclusion. Mr. Broad 
gives up the chase just when the scent is hot. The inquiry 
needs to be taken up at the point where he drops it. We 
may assume what Mr. Broad concedes, that the mystics 
are in contact with reality or with some aspect of reality. 
The validity of their experience is not in question : the true 
interpretation is in doubt. Oriental mystics in the main 
speak of this reality as impersonal : Western and Christian 
mystics in the main speak of this reality as personal. There 
Mr. Broad is content to leave it. Who can tell, which is 
right ? 

If we assume, as Mr. Broad apparently assumes, that 
the experiences of the mystics, Oriental and Western, are 
identical in essentials, it would be worth while to inquire 
into the factors that determine their divergent interpreta- 
tions. East and West differ in their conception of per- 
sonality. Buddhist psychology would apparently, with 
Hume, deny the very existence of a self, while in some 
Hindu philosophies at least the empirical self of ordinary 
consciousness is held to be illusory and impermanent. If 
a mystic could arise from the matrix of Behaviourist psy- 
chology, he would no doubt interpret the reality with which 
he was in contact in an impersonal way. He would report 
that he was now conditioned by the Great Condition. But 
if a psychology without a self or with an illusory self is for 
us untenable, why should we be impressed by interpretations 
of the mystic experience which rest on a psychology that we 
hold to be false? 

Again, if East and West differ in their interpretation 
and valuation of personality, can we be certain that the 
different interpretations of the mystic experience are con- 
tradictory and not rather complementary? The conflict 
may be verbal rather than real. The Hindu mystic with 
one conception of personality denies that he finds it in 
God. The Christian mystic with another conception of per- 
sonality affirms it of God. They may both be right. Even 
assuming thatthe experiences of the two are essentially 
the same, why must we choose between one interpretation 
and the other? 
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But are we justified in assuming that the mystical ex- 
periences which lead to such different interpretations are 
identical? May not the two types of mystic be in touch 
with different aspects of the same reality? We should 
probably all agree that God is not merely personal or at 
least that personality in God cannot be fully understood by 
the nature of personality in ourselves. What God is in 
Himself we cannot know, and as Dr. John Owen says some- 
where, our knowledge of God at its best is but a vision of 
His back parts. The truly reverent believer must be 
agnostic. But nevertheless he has a positive faith and he 
is not afraid to affirm it. Now the colour and the inter- 
pretation of our experience vary according as we are pre- 
occupied with God as He may be known to us or with God 
as He is beyond the reach of our thought. There can be 
no true religion without both these elements. God would 
not be God if He could be fully known by us, and God 
would not be God if He could not be known at all. It is 
not surprising that there should be two types of mysticism 
according as men’s minds are directed towards the one or the 
other of these truths. But an interpretation and an experi- 
ence dominated by the first, as we see it in Plotinus, for 
example, certainly cannot invalidate an interpretation and 
an experience based on the second. Similarly it will make 
a profound difference whether the mystic is looking for God 
outside history or within it. Both quests may be legitimate. 
Certainly God cannot be exhaustively revealed in history, in 
spite of Croce, and as certainly if history has any real 
meaning or significance, God must be in it. Now to the 
typical Hindu mystic God lies beyond history, to the true 
Christian mystic God is gloriously and convincingly present 
in history. Their interpretations will naturally differ, but 
it is idle to appeal to the Hindu’s mysticism as if it 
explained and supplanted the true Christian mysticism. 

Dr. Deissmann has drawn attention to a possible classi- 
fication of mystics as acting and reacting. The first are 
the great seekers, in search of a reality that is passive and 
awaits discovery. They are the men who take the kingdom 
of heaven by storm. The reacting mystic is one who 
responds to an approach or appeal from the Great Beyond. 
The former are the seekers; the latter are the sought, not 
the finders but the found. The former are those who have 
come to know God, the latter are those who recognize with 
St. Paul the profounder truth that God has taken note of 
them. By the former the great reality may be interpreted 
impersonally, though by them too, even in the East, per- 
sonal terms are often felt to be inevitable. But to the 
latter, the great reality must be personal, And the fact 
that many of the former acting mystics are content some- 
times with an impersonal account of the great reality leaves 
the claim of the reacting mystic unaffected. For if you 
admit that his experience is valid, you must also admit that 
his experience is profounder than the other’s, and his inter- 
pretation of it necessary. That God takes the initiative, 
that He knows, guides, and loves us, that He is touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities—these are the foundation- 
discoveries of the Christian mystic. This means that God 
must in some real sense be personal. For love is not a 
vague spirit or diffused influence. Love does not exist 
except in persons. Strictly speaking, it is a relation between 
persons. As Mr. Broad perceives, if God is not personal, 
we could still personify Him and so love Him, but He could 
not love us. Christianity stands or falls with the conviction 
that God first loves. That is why the question of faith in 
a personal God is so fundamental, and that is why an 
affirmative answer should be enriching, and why a negative 
answer tends to poverty. It is difficult to see how a philo- 
sopher who once admits the validity of the mystic experi- 
ence can resist the conclusion that the interpretation of the 
reality as personal springs out of the richer experience and 
contains the deeper truth concerning God. 
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SULLIVAN AND BEETHOVEN 


VERYONE is so vastly polite to Sullivan’s music 
eee that I feel no shyness in confessing that for 

me the end of the Gilbert and Sullivan season last 
week and the Beethoven centenary celebrations early next 
year have a direct association. 

Influences in the formation of taste are interesting 
studies, and as individual experiences often prove to be 
unexpectedly general ones, perhaps this little narrative has 
footnote value in the musical history of England. 

It was Sullivan who led me to Beethoven. That I look 
forward to-day with keen pleasure to the celebrations in 
honour of the great German is due to the accident which 
took me, as a musically uncultivated boy, into the Savoy pit 
during a revival of *‘ The Mikado ”’ about thirty years 
ago. There I became immediately infatuated with Sullivan, 
and for the next few years I haunted the theatre so long 
as the operas reigned there. My head was full of the Sul- 
livan melodies. They gave me complete content, and I not 
only wanted nothing better in music, but I was hardly aware 
of any other music. 

Then one day I noticed in the advertised programme of 
a Queen’s Hall Promenade Concert a Fantasia on “‘ Pina- 
fore.”? I went to the Queen’s Hall for the first time, and, 
being well pleased with the rendering of my idol, I repeated 
the visits whenever he figured on the programme. 

But as these visits went on, I became aware of a new 
and distressing doubt arising in my mind about Sullivan. 
For I was now perforce hearing Wagner, Tchaikovsky, 
Mozart, and Beethoven practically for the first time. For 
long I fought loyally against the conviction that these 
men were giants beside Sullivan, but the time came when 
I could deny it no longer. In the fierce glow of the great 
masters, my idol shrivelled and cracked, and finally 
crashed. 

It was a sad experience, as all youth’s disillusionments 
must be. I avoided the Savoy : the operas that once filled 
my life and satisfied all my desires seemed thin and mere- 
tricious. I began to despise the Sullivan enthusiasts who, 
like me before my “ salvation,’”? recognized no other 
musician. 

That phase, of course, passed long since. Gradually 
I restored Sullivan to his true place in the galaxy of com- 
posers—no longer among the gods, yet definitely with the 
great. 

Above all, I came to realize with gratitude that it 
was he who prepared my mind to receive the master 
musicians; and this, I suggest, was one of Sullivan’s 
greatest gifts to his countrymen. He did more than any 
other man to accustom the ear of ordinary Englishmen to 
music of pure quality—to enable them to recognize and 
rejoice in the finest music when they heard it. He brought 
the English out of the dunce’s class in music. Thanks 
largely to Sullivan, we can pay our homage to Beethoven 
next March with sincerity. 

Horace THoRoGoopD. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


IKE a fool, I missed the ‘* Whiteheaded Boy ” on the 
I occasion of its first production some years ago. Hence 

I am forbidden the pleasures of comparison on its new 
appearance at the Criterion. I gather, however, that the 
present production is more genial and affable than its pre- 
decessor, and that much of the satire has gone out of it. 
This is very likely so, but happily a good deal of satire 
remains behind. The Geoghegan family on one side, John 
Duffy, chairman of the Rural District Council, the gombeen 
man personified and raised to the power of n, on the other, 
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are still thoroughly disagreeable people. The Irish Players 
acted with a lot of the fire which has sometimes appeared 
to be flickering rather low, and Miss Maire O’Neill, as a 
planning aunt, played with a commendable restraint, which 
has been all too much absent from her acting recently. 
Some of the humour about the co-operative movement was 
rather provincial, as only Irish people or members of the 
British Garrison would understand its social significance 
and its relation to the characters in the comedy. Still the 
** Whiteheaded Boy ”’ is an excellent comedy, and another 
proof of the Irishman’s chief claim on our admiration—his 
capacity to sneer at himself. The term ‘‘ whiteheaded boy,” 
has been admired as a pleasing leprechaunish Celticism. A 
similar phrase can be found in no less a classic than ‘ ’Tis 
pity she’s a whore.”’ Irish and American are full of robust 
English idioms, which the English proper have been too 
decadent to remember. 
* * * 

I know nothing of Lord Lathom’s other plays, except 
the notices they received ; and if those notices were just, Lord 
Lathom must have made enormous strides. ‘* Tuppence 
Coloured,’’ which was produced last Sunday by the Ven- 
turers’ Society, provides as good an evening’s entertain- 
ment as one could hope to find anywhere. It is a ** grown 
up ’’ play, in which the characters bear considerable 
resemblance to real human beings, and this in itself would 
distinguish **‘ Tuppence Coloured ”’ from the vast majority 
of new plays. At the end the wife says to her husband, 
** I am sorry, but after everything that’s passed, I really 
can’t go back to you.”? Sensation! Lord Lathom has had 
the courage to break the rules. The play was brilliantly 
acted by a cast which had only been at work for a fort- 
night. Where everyone without exception was so good, it 
is invidious to make comparisons. Miss Marie Léhr was 
excellent as the deserted wife: Miss Claire Harris will 
probably awake to find herself famous as a wicked old 
dowager. But the jeune premier, Mr. Anthony Bushell, 
deserves special praise for playing an extremely difficult 
emotional part with great tact and simplicity. ‘‘ Tuppence 
Coloured ’”? was received with great enthusiasm, and if 
acted by the same cast should be sure of a good run. 

* * * 


Owing to the courtesy of the Fellowship of Players, I 
was able to get into their performance of ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet ’’ at the last moment in spite of a crowded house. It 
was a pleasure not to be missed, almost solely on account 
of Miss Jean Forbes-Robertson’s Juliet. Here, in spite of a 
rather too stagy production, was sunlight and air, Shake- 
speare spoken with the morning freshness of his words. 
There is no space to describe this Juliet, a performance 
already famous, but one may analyze it by saying that it 
depended upon two things; the first that this young actress 
relied upon her mind, and not upon ** technique,”’ that is, 
that she copied the imaginings of her brain, and not other 
actresses : the second, that, having understood the words, 
she realized that they themselves were enough to convey 
the meaning. There was no undue stressing, or splitting up 
of phrases; and when her rare gestures came, they were 
exceedingly beautiful. The effect of this impulsive yet 
restrained being, living in a world of pasteboard and actors, 
was miraculously quickening. One forgot the pasteboard, 
and the injudicious limelight. Mr. Lawrence Anderson’s 
Romeo was, I suppose, academically good, but it was an 
actor’s Romeo. Miss Ethel Harper’s Nurse, on the other 
hand, was excellent, and Mr. Clarke-Smith was an admir- 
able, humane Friar Laurence, with a sense of humour. Mer- 
cutio was convincing, but much too slow; the Queen Mab 
speech, instead of being like a butterfly across the play, was 
like a traction engine. The production as a whole was 
unsatisfactory, owing largely to insufficiently rehearsed 
small parts, the crab of nearly all these society perform- 
ances. And when will producers pay some attention to 
speed structure? Some parts must go slowly to correspond 
to a great stillness in ourselves : but the rest must go with 
a pulsing rush, which would also obviate much of the 


cutting now necessary. 
* : * 


** Greed ”? and ‘* Maria Marten; or the Mystery of 
the Red Barn,’’ were the two films shown by the Film 
Society at their performance last Sunday afternoon. 


The 
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Jatter was made in 1913 by the Motograph Company of 
Great Britain, and directed by Mr. Maurice Elvey : it was 
derived from the well-known popular melodrama of the 
same name, which, in its turn, was inspired by an actual 
murder of about a hundred years ago. The naiveté of 
these early films always provokes some laughter, but this 
one, at any rate, had good points; the pictures were com- 
posed with some care, and the very sparing use of “ close- 
ups ’” might be taken as an example by many later and 
more sophisticated productions. ‘‘ Greed ” is a film which 
has already been shown in this country; it was made in 
1923 by Mr. Erich von Stroheim for the Metro-Goldwyn 
Company, and was taken from the novel by Frank Norris. 
It is a remarkable film in that its story is almost purely 
psychological in interest, and that the psychological points 
are made convincing in a perfectly straightforward manner, 
through the action of the story. There are no interminable 
series of ** close-ups ”’ of gigantic distorted faces filling the 
screen, but the spectators are made aware of the feelings 
of the characters by their acts and their movements. 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Monday, December 27.—‘‘ The Sleeping Beauty,’ at the 
Lyceum. 
Mr. John Drinkwater’s ‘* Puss in Boots ’’ (matinées), 
at the Apollo. 
** Treasure Island ’’ (matinées), at the Strand. 
** Where the Rainbow Ends ”’ (matinées), at the 
Holborn Empire. ; 
** The Windmill Man’? (matinées), at the Victoria 
Palace. 
“‘ The Blue Bird ” (matinées), at the Kennington. 
“* The Purple Bedroom,” at the Coliseum. 
** Alf’s Button,”’ at the Chelsea Palace. 
** Mother Goose,’”’ at the Brixton. 
** Robin Hood,” at the Century. 
** Ask Beccles,’’ at the Comedy. 
Wednesday, December 29.—Mrs. Percy Dearmer’s “ Brer 
Rabbit ”’ (matinées), at the Everyman. 


OMICRON. 


INTO THIS SAFETY 


I KNOW not what the future holds in store 

For all of us that laugh in the face of the sun; 
But this I know, that after the story’s done, 
And Pain’s tired, and Love troubles us no more, 
And we have lost each other, and lost the urge 
That parted us, and sent us different ways, 

And memory’s all that’s left, it will emerge 

Into this safety, back from the years’ amaze : 


Grass a green ecstasy beneath our feet 

Across the park towards the gold-ribbed pool ; 
Bathing, and tea in the woods, and hay sun-sweet 
Greeting our sense, and walks in the evenings’ cool ; 
Tennis, and foolish jokes, and eager mirth; 

The dogs; the sun on our hair; and the smell of earth. 


P. B. C. 
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“TWICE DAILY at 2.30 & 8.30. SUNDAYS at 6 & 8.30. 


The Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer production 
“BEN-HUR” 
with 


RAMON NOVARKO 
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OPERAS. 


CHJRCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. May. 3456, 4189. 
DAILY, at 2.80. DEC. 80, 31, JAN. 1, at 8.15. 
THE GLASTONBURY PLAYERS in a modern setting of 
BETHLEHEM 


The Coventry Nativity Play set to Music by RUTLAND BOUGHTON. 
Tickets, 8s. 6d, to 8s. 6d. (2s. 4d. doors only). 











THEATRES. 


NIGHTLY, 8.15. 


ROOKERY NOOK. 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough and RALPH 
NO PERFS. DEC. 24. 





ALUWYCH. Ger. 3929. MATS., WED., FRI., 2.30. 


LYNN. 
TWICE DAILY DEC. 27—JAN. 1 (except Thurs.). 





AMBASSADULRS. NIGHTLY, 8.40. MATS., TUES., FRI, 2.80. 
ESCAPE, By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
NICHOLAS HANNEN. LEON M. LION. 





Cyuu.. TAEATRE, Sloane Square. 


BOXING DAY and EVENINGS, at 8.15. 
MATINEES, BOXING DAY, WED., THURS. & SAT., at 2.15. 
THE FARMER’S WIFE. 


Sloane 5187 (2 lines). 





D<URY LA vE. 


ROSE MARIE. A Musical Play. A ROMANCE OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 
NELSON KEYS, EDITH DAY, DEREK OLDHAM, 


At 8.15. Wed., Sat., 2.30. Xmas Mats., Dec. 24 te Jan. 1 inc. 





HirPODHUME, London. 
EVENINGS, 8.15. 


(Special Mat., Dec. 27.) Ger. 0650. 
MATS., WEDS., THURS. & SATS., at 2.80. 
** SUNNY.”’ 


JACK BUCHANAN, BINNIE HALE, etc. ALL SEATS BOOKABLE. 








KINGSWAY THEATRE. (Ger. 4082.) 
TWICE DAILY, at 2.80 & 8.80 (4 Weeks only). 
THE PRIVATE SECRETARY, 
LITTLE THEATRE. Regent 2401. 


BOXING DAY and TWICE DAILY, at 2.45 & 8.45. 


THE CRADLE SONG 
A COMEDY BY SIERRA. 





LYRIC TH EaTRE, Hammersmith. (Riverside 8012.) 
BOXING DAY, 2.80. EVENINGS, at 8.80. MATS., WED. & SAT., at 2.38. 
THE WOULD-BE GENTLEMAN, 


NIGEL PLAYFAIR and SYDNEY FAIRBROTHER. 





ROYALTY THEATRE. NIGHTLY, at 8.80. 
MATINEES, BOXING DAY & THURSDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


THE GRAHAM MOFFATS in 
‘“* GRANNY.” 


(Ger, 38855.) 





$ AAF TES BURYV.At 8.15. Wed., Sat., 2.30. Xmas Mats., Dec. 27 to Jan, 1 ine. 


MY SON JOHN. 


BILLY MERSON. ANNIE CROFT. Gerrard 6666. 





STRAND THEATRE. (Ger, 3880.) 
TREASURE ISLAND, 
With ARTHUR BOURCHIER. 
DAY and DAILY, 2.30. (MATS., 


5th Year. 


BOXING ONLY.) 








CINEMAS. 


CAP TOL, Haymarket, S.W. Continuous DAILY, 1 to 11. SUNS., 6 to 11. 


**BOADICEA,”’ with PHYLLIS NEILSON-TERRY, 

Also “THE ANCIENT MARINER,” and new PHONOFILMS. 
Commencing Monday Next: “ BROWN OF HARVARD,” 
and CHARLES CHAPLIN in “ THE PILGRIM.” 

Also Matinees only, ‘“ CINDERELLA” (the Great German Version). 








Tivoul, Ger. 5222. Daily, 2.30, 8.30. Sunday, 6 & 8.80. 


RAMON NOVARRO in BEN HUR. 


Seats reserved in advance. Book early. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF METHODISM 


WO remarkably interesting books on Methodism have 
recently been published: ‘* The Psychology of the 
' Methodist Revival,’? by Sydney G. Dimond (Oxford 
University Press, and Milford, 10s. 6d.), and ‘* Up from 
Methodism, a Study in Religious Intolerance,’? by Herbert 
Asbury (Knopf, 7s. 6d.). The two books are a great con- 
trast in style and method, though each throws light upon 
the other. Mr. Dimond’s is severely scientific; it is ** an 
empiric and descriptive study ”’ of the individual and social 
psychology of the Methodist Revival of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It grew out of an academic dissertation, and some 
of its faults are due to its origin, for the writer of a thesis 
has an uneasy feeling that it is his duty to explain every- 
thing, and sometimes he finds it necessary to hide the thin- 
ness of his knowledge by spreading it very thickly with long 
and learned words. Mr. Dimond occasionally yields to this 
temptation, but on the whole his book is an extremely 
valuable analysis of the psychological and social facts in 
the Revival. Mr. Asbury’s book is autobiographical, and 
is chiefly interesting because it gives a picture of what 
society is like among Methodists to-day in a Middle West 
town of the United States. Mr. Asbury comes of a long 
line of Methodist ancestors, for he is a descendant of that 
Francis Asbury whom Wesley consecrated with Dr. Cope 
** to be joint superintendents over our brethren in North 
America.’’ His book gives an account of his boyhood and 
youth in Missouri, dominated by the terrific religious taboos 
against which he has himself reacted violently. 
x ” . * 


The nineteenth-century Methodism of the Middle West, 
as described by Mr. Asbury, is a religion of repression and 
depression. In Farmington, Mo., pleasure was almost 
synonymous with sin, and goodness with gloom. Sunday, 
the Lord’s day, was a day of unmitigated gloom, on which 
for children to play or adults to enjoy themselves was a 
sin, and the picture which Mr. Asbury draws of his uncle 
reading family prayers is characteristic :— 


‘The most uncomfortable chairs in the house were 
used for family prayers, and we perched upon their 
edges, afraid to sink back and relax, because we had been 
told many times that discomfort and righteousness were 
well-nigh synonymous. God.would have been scan- 
dalized and indignant had we made ourselves comfort- 
able to listen to His Word. And then my uncle read the 
Bible. He read without joy ; he held in his hand the 
Book which in his eyes was the sole hope of humanity, 
the Book that contained the glad news that for all man- 
kind there was salvation, but he read it as if it were 
a sentence of death, slowly and solemnly, dwelling with 
horrible clarity upon those phrases that promised punish- 
ment. The Bible seemed to have no effect upon him but 
to make him gloomy and miserable.”’ 


* * * 


It is very curious to read this description of nineteenth- 
eentury Methodism. One can see the elements in Wesley’s 
religion, and in the preaching of Whitefield and other early 
Methodists, from which Mr. Asbury’s uncle inherited his 
gloom and his terrible system of education. Wesley him- 
self ** would never let children play at all. He laid it down 
in the rules for his school] at Kingsbury that no time must 
be allowed on any day for play, on the ground that he who 
plays when he is a child will play when he becomes a 
man ’’; and he advised one of his preachers: *‘ Never be 
unemployed a moment. Never be triflingly unemployed. 
Never while away time.’? (Mr. Graham Wallas, in his 


** Art of Thought,”’ recently pointed out that the tradition 
of the perniciousness of leisure persists in our Public 
Schools, and involves serious injury to “ the intellectual 


culture of the nation.’’) The elements of a religion of gloom 
and sin are, as I said, to be found in the Methodism of 
Wesley and the Revival. But in fact, and in its immediate 
effects, the religion of the Revival was the exact opposite; 
it was a religion of release, not of repression, of joy and 
hope, not of sin and gloom. 

* * * 

From the historical and social point of view that is 
the most important fact about the Revival. Not many 
people, I imagine, now read Lecky’s *‘ History of England 
in the Eighteenth Century.”? It is, nevertheless, a good 
book, and it contains one of the best descriptions and 
analyses of the Revival ever written. How sound Lecky 
is can be seen from the fact that he is confirmed on all 
important points by Mr. Dimond, who has at his command 
the most up-to-date apparatus of the most modern psycho- 
logy. In the fascinating account of Methodism in his 
second volume Lecky quotes Wesley’s description of how, 
on May 24th, 1738, in the evening in Aldersgate Street, he 
experienced his ** conversion,’’ and Lecky goes on to say :— 

‘* It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the scene 
which took place at that humble meeting in Aldersgate 

Street forms an epoch in English history. The conviction 

which then flashed upon one of the most powerful and 

most active intellects in England is the true source of 

English Methodism.”’ 

The judgment of Lecky is historically right. The Metho- 
dism of Wesley and Whitefield did begin an epoch in 
history, but it did so because it was the antithesis of the 
Methodism of Mr. Asbury’s Missouri, because it preached 
a religion of release and hope. When the two Wesleys and 
Whitefield began to preach up and down England, the 
country, like France in 1788, was ripe for revolution. It 
was the eighteenth century in full tide, formal, aristocratic, 
self-satisfied, eminently civilized on top; beneath, wretched, 
barbarous, brutalized and on the point of boiling over. 
from mere hopelessness. To the savage inhabitants of the 
new industrial areas the doctrines of Wesley, conversion, 
grace, hope, and joy, and the terrific emotional appeal of 
Whitefield, were tremendous explosives. And what they 
exploded, or helped to explode, was the eighteenth century 
itself. 
* * * 

** Helped to explode ”’ is, almost certainly, the more 
accurate description. It is hardly possible to exaggerate 
the importance of the Methodist Revival in England. As 
Mr. Dimond shows, its influence was profound, not only 
upon religion, politics, and society, but upon literature. 
But it would be a mistake to conclude that the Revival 
was the primary cause of the network of psychological and 
social changes with which it was so intimately connected. 
It was intimately connected, for instance, as Professor 
C. E. Vaughan has pointed out, with the ‘* Romantic 
Revolt ” in literature, but the connection was not one of 
mere cause and effect. ‘‘ The poetic revival,’ says Pro- 
fessor Vaughan, ‘* began to make itself felt within a few 
years after the Wesleys’ life-long mission was inaugurated”’; 
and the religious revival created ‘* an atmosphere charged 
with emotion and sympathy ” by which ‘ the revival in 
literature was immeasurably quickened.’’ In other words, 
the Methodist Revival was itself part of a much wider 
movement of revolt and release. When human society gets 
itself into the state which it was in during the eighteenth 
century in Europe, it explodes itself, and the explosion may 
take the form of a French Revolution in one place or 4 
Methodist Revival in another. ANS 

LronakD WooLr. 
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REVIEWS 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


ACity Council from Within. By E. D. Simon. With a Preface by 
PROFESSOR GRAHAM WALLAS. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuis is, I believe, a book unique in kind. For more than 
three centuries we have had, in England, books and pam- 
phlets about Local Government—at first only legal treatises 
and manuals for Local Government officers, of which the 
output has never ceased. For two hundred years, at least, 
we have had criticisms and denunciations of the contem- 
porary Local Government, occasionally by men who, as 
County Justices or Churchwardens, had personal experience 
of its working. For a century or so we have had occasional 
attempts at ‘‘scientific’’ exposition, based on political 
assumptions of one or other kind, of how the machinery of 
Local Government ought to be constructed. For nearly half 
a century—characteristically enough, subsequent in date to 
the aforesaid ‘scientific’? expositions—we have had 
descriptions, still all too scanty, of the organization and 
working of Local Government in different cities and in 
various countries. More recently we have been supplied 
with statistics of the results of Local Government ; and even, 
tentatively and very scantily, with histories of the develop- 
ment of Local Government in its modern phase, in one or 
other nation. But, so far as I know, nobody has hitherto 
done for London, or Paris, or Berlin, or any American city, 
what Mr. Simon has done for Manchester. 

Mr. Simon, after a decade or so of experience as the 
head of a great manufacturing enterprise, which he had 
successfully developed into one of international scope, got 
himself elected to the Manchester City Council ; worked for 
thirteen years on several of its most important committees ; 
directed one of them as chairman through its most difficult 
task ; served his year as Lord Mayor ; as a committee-chair- 
man strove for years with Government Departments at 
Whitehall ; and then, as one of the City’s representatives in 
the House of Commons, from another standpoint contended 
ina different way with those same Departments over similar 
issues. And through all this experience, it now appears that 
he was—not as some other Lord Mayors and Town Coun- 
cillors have done, keeping a diary of municipal events—but 
silently studying the machine with which he was working, 
noting where it creaked and where it stuck, and how the 
character and conduct of his colleagues on the Council 
affected it and how they were themselves affected by it ; 
and how this strange piece of social tissue—made up of 
%,000 employees, and spending no less than eleven million 
pounds sterling annually—compared with his own industrial 
establishment, which, considerable as it had seemed in the 
ream of private enterprise, was less than a twentieth of the 
size of the municipal concern. The result is a book full 
of interest and instruction, not only to everyone concerned 
with Local Government, and to every student of politics, but 
also to every citizen. It ought, at once, to be placed in every 
public library. 

On the whole, Mr. Simon has been favourably impressed 
with the organization and working of the municipal council 
that he has so patiently and so minutely studied. ‘‘ The 


be proud of the vast improvements ’’ which the Council has 
effected in the lives and in the civilization of the inhabitants 
committed to its charge. How great is the scope of this char- 
acteristically British ‘‘ Municipal Socialism ’’ may be judged 
from the facts that Mr. Simon adduces: that already one- 
tenth of all the families of Manchester are on the municipal 
pay-roll ; that the Council’s annual receipts from ‘‘ municipal 
trading ” alone reach nearly six millions sterling ; and that 
the capital administered by it exceeds fifty millions, against 
Which it has what we may call a debenture debt of a little 
over thirty-three millions. And whilst there are occasional 
spasms of contention, and recurring friction about this or 
that new development, so long as it is new, over the greater 
part of the Council’s enterprise the machinery works effi- 
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ciently and smoothly, with an absence of political partizan- 
ship and corruption that the citizen of any other nation would 
find amazing, and as to which he would, indeed, be politely 
incredulous. In fact, although Mr. Simon is keenly inter- 
ested in raising still higher the standard of municipal gov- 
ernment, it is rather surprising how little he finds to suggest 
in the way of definite reforms. He wishes (Appendix L., 
pp. 238-240) for a new grant in aid of the work of the Cleans- 
ing and Highways Committees, significantly enough as a 
means of increasing the efficiency of their work; he asks the 
Government Departments to insist on the adoption of 
standard systems of costing, and to publish annual reports 
on the administration of each town ; he calls, as does also 
Professor Graham Wallas, for an investigation into the best 
method of recruiting the municipal civil service, which is 
now twice as large as that of the National Government ; he 
asks that a systematic study should be made as to the best 
areas for Local Government and as to the best form of local 
taxation. As regards structure, he would like to see the 
Councillors of each large city appoint a working chairman, 
in addition to the ceremonial Lord Mayor ; he suggests that 
they should strengthen more of the committees by co-opting 
members with special qualifications ; that they should limit 
the tenure of office of chairmen of committees to three con- 
secutive years ; that they would do well to appoint a ‘‘ non- 
legal Town Clerk,’’ as the administrative head of the whole 
staff, with a powerful standing committee to co-ordinate the 
work of all the other committees. Finally, he wants the 
‘town’s meeting "’ and the town’s poll to be swept away ; 
and a general Act to be passed giving county boroughs more 
freedom of action in the details of their work. 

This not very striking list of reforms, most of which are 
within the present powers of a Town Council, and most of 
the others within the capacity of the Municipal Corporations 
Association, is, however, a manifestation of Mr. Simon's 
modesty. In the course of his survey he touches on many 
other points at which the organization and working of the 
Manchester City Council could be improved ; and he has even 
indicated various reforms that have occurred to his mind. 
But because he feels that his experience has been limited to 
the government of a single city at a single stage in its 
development, he abstains from definite recommendations. 
We are the losers by this modesty. It emphasizes the need 
for more systematic study—a task which seems to fall to the 
universities—of comparative Local Government; of the 
organization and working of the various local governing 
authorities to-day, as well as of their evolution during the 
past century. 

The Municipal Corporations Act of 1835, which created 
our Town Councils, imposed upon all of them what purported 
to be a uniform constitution, and endowed them at the outset 
with identical powers. Yet any careful examination of the 
working of the couple of hundred important municipal 
boroughs in England and Wales, even grouping them into 
classes of fairly similar size, will reveal an interesting 
diversity, alike in their actual working constitutions, and in 
the powers exercised by them. The variety in the powers and 
functions is due, in the main, to the array of Local Acts, by 
which the enterprise of every important borough has, in the 
course of the last three-quarters of a century, enlarged its 
sphere of operations. The diversity in the working con- 
stitutions has been created, on the other hand, without 
change of statutory form, by local custom. Sometimes the 
mayor (or Lord Mayor), aided by a more or less formal 
‘* Mayor’s Committee,’’ has gradually become a co-ordinating 
and controlling influence ; sometimes an able administrator 
has been found in an exceptional Town Clerk, who has 
‘* pulled things together "’ ; in other towns, in different years, 
the Finance Committee has, to some extent, performed this 
useful function. In some boroughs the Council itself exercises 
a real and more or less continuous sway ; whilst in others 
both policy and execution are effectively determined, as re- 
gards the main departments, by the committees concerned. 
The mere habits of a Town Council vitally affect its working 
constitution. Such local customs as those of seldom oppos- 
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ing the re-election of any councillors who desire to continue 
to serve ; of avoiding the displacement from a committee of 
any member once appointed to it; of never removing from 
the aldermanic bench any councillor once promoted to that 
dignity ; and of according practically a life-tenure to the 
chairmen of the important committees, make all the differ- 
ence to the efficiency (and occasionally, even to the purity) 
of the administration ; and especially to the matter on which 
Mr. Simon lays stress, namely the desirability of securing 
in our municipal government greater initiative, more imagin- 
ation, superior foresight, and, in fact, a higher standard of 
intellectual activity. Thus, it may be suggested that what 
is required is not so much a change in the law of Local 
Government, as an alteration in the habits of our Town 
Councillors. What is needed is more detailed criticism, more 
acquaintance with the habits of different Town Councils, a 
wider and more diffused knowledge of alternatives ; and, at 
the right moment, the necessary ‘‘ push '’—by an energetic 
local leader, by a stimulating suggestion from Whitehall, by 
a phrase in the conditions of a grant in aid, or occasionally 
by statute—to induce or to generalize a desirable change of 
habit. 

Sometimes an apparently slight alteration in a 
mechanical device will effect an important improvement in 
the working of the constitution ; and, still more frequently, 
will prevent the stiffening into rigidity of incipient bad habits. 
An example may be found in Mr. Simon’s book, relating to 
the reports that the committees make to the Town Council. 
It may seem a small matter that nearly all the English 
municipalities are too sparing in their printing—not wholly, 
or even mainly, out of parsimony, but partly, at least, from 
the natural desire of every chairman of a committee, and, 
usually also, of every important official, in order to avoid 
ignorant cayilling in the Council, for as little publicity as 
possible. The usual practice is to give a committee general 
powers to carry on the administration within the limits of 
the annual estimates ; sometimes, even, to the extent of filling 
all vacancies among the staff, making additional appoint- 
ments and even entering into extensive contracts. All that is 
imparted to the Council is whatever “ epitome ” of the 
minutes of the committee that its chairman vouchsafes to 
circulate to the Council. Mr. Simon gives extraordinary 
instances of the secretiveness thus maintained at Manchester. 
At the other extreme stands the London County Council 
(which Mr. Simon is too tactful to mention to Manchester), 
where a committee has to obtain specific authority from the 
Council as a whole, not only for every new departure in 
policy, but also for all but the smallest appointments, for 
every addition to the staff, for every contract and even 
(although already included in the sanctioned estimates) for 
every item of expenditure exceeding a very small sum. The 
effect is to bring before every Councillor, at each meeting, 
a picture of what all the committees are doing; and to give to 
every Councillor, not only a printed explanation of every 
item, but also an opportunity to discuss it in the Council 
Chamber—subject only to the condition that (even when 
innumerable speeches have been avoided through the print- 
ing of explanations of all the proposals) lack of time prevents 
more than a small number of items being chosen for debate 
at any one meeting. An agenda like that of the London 
County Council would promptly bring to an end the excessive 
secrecy of the committees of most municipal boroughs, the 
sense of exclusive ‘‘ property ’’ in the work of each committee 
that its members often feel ; and the failure of other coun- 
cillors to know or be interested in all that part of the 
Council’s work that falls outside their own committees. Yet 
it is the rarest thing to discover any Town Councillor who 
realizes the importance of the form in which the committees 
are required to report ; or who even knows that there is any 
other form of report than that which, without consideration, 
has grown to be habitual in his own Council. It is the out- 
standing merit of Mr. Simon’s book, and of Professor Graham 
Wallas’s pregnant introduction, that it may lead, not only 
Town Clerks but also Aldermen and Councillors, to think 
about the mechanism of their own Town Councils. 


SIDNEY WEBB. 
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THE SIXTH CENTURY MAN-APE 


Roman Society in Gaul in the Merovingian Age. 
Stk SAMUEL DILL. (Macmillan. 21s.) 


THIS posthumous work is the third of the late Sir Samuel 
Dill’s fine studies of social life in the Latin provinces of the 
Roman Empire, at successive stages after the Empire had 
passed its zenith. The book, which was left in an unfinished 
state, gives some insight into the author’s method of work. 
He would appear to have immersed himself for a number 
of years in the sources for the history of each particular 
age, and gradually to have built up a book by piecing to. 
gether a quantity of separate little sketches—rather like the 
tessere of a mosaic in the triclinium of some Gallo-Roman 
villa. In this case, when he did not live to put the last 
touches, the result has been a certain disjointedness and a 
certain amount of repetition. Of this the editor forewarns 
us in his preface ; and if we criticized him, it would be for 
having been too sparing in the exercise of his editorial 
function and having refrained—out of piety towards the 
dead—from doing what Sir Samuel Dill would undoubtedly 
have done himself in the way of pruning and piecing 
together. In the circumstances, however, criticism would be 
ungracious. It is a piece of good fortune that the author 
lived to bring this volume so near to completion ; and we 
owe a debt of gratitude to the editor for having made it 
accessible to the public. 

In some ways this is the most interesting volume of the 
three. It is certainly the most appalling, though the author, 
with his customary sympathetic insight, constantly inter. 
cedes with us for the characters that come to life again in 
his pages, and warns us not to take too literally the worst 
of the denunciations which they hurl against. themselves— 
or, rather, against one another. It is an appalling age 
nevertheless, this sixth century after Christ in Western 
Europe, however charitably we may try to view it. It is 
appalling because the worst has occurred without any 
palliating catastrophe. When a society is overtaken by some 
cataclysm—Russia, for example, by the Bolshevik Revolution 
—we feel that, however staggering the destruction may be, 
there is at least a sufficient cause to account for it, and 
that this cause is not simply the folly or weakness of Man, 
but in some sense the act of God. In portraying for us 
what we used to regard as the World after the Deluge— 
the Deluge of the Vélkerwanderung—Dill deprives us of this 
consolation ; for he completes the demonstration (which 
modern historians were already building up) that, unlike 
the fall of the Tsardom in twentieth-century Russia, the fall 
of the Roman Empire in fifth-century Gaul was no cataclysm 
at all. The families which had possessed large estates in the 
first half of the fifth century, when the Imperial system still 
stood, were mostly in possession of the same estates in the 
second half of the sixth century, when the Empire had long 
been superseded by a local caricature of it—the Merovingian 
Monarchy. The Gallo-Roman estates pass down from father 
to son, and the Gallo-Roman magnates of the day still govern 
the country—as bishops of the townships or officials of the 
Merovingian king—much as they had formerly governed it 
when they were pretorian prefects or presidents of provinces 
under a Roman Emperor. No outward evil has overtaken 
them, and yet they have ceased, in a few brief generations, 
to be civilized human beings. No doubt, the life that their 
ancestors lived in the fifth century was an insipid affair. 
Turn to Dill’s intermediate volume and contemplate the circle 
of Sidonius engrossed in literary conceits, with hardly one 
original thought between them to call their own. That is 
bad enough in its own way ; yet Sidonius and his kind were 


By the late 





at least still living in communion with the great past of 
Greco-Roman civilization. Turn now to this third volume 
and contemplate Gregory of Tours, whose great-grand father, 
another Gregory, was Sidonius’s contemporary. The sixth 
century bishop is the more attractive character of the two 
but he is an unmitigated barbarian. 

The note of this dismal age is utter negativity. It is jus 
the absence of something that once was there. There wa 
not yet the faintest glimmer of the new dawn which aftef 
wards slowly brightened into the daylight of Weste 
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civilization. ‘*The chasm that separates us from that 
vanished world is not to be measured by centuries.’’ In the 
sixth century we are still in the Ancient World, but some 
grotesque transformation has imperceptibly overtaken it. 
The grandsons of the hyper-cultivated heirs of Greek and 
Roman culture have become combative and superstitious 
backwoodsmen. The picture of Sidonius’s son leading a 
charge in a battle between a Frankish and a Gothic free- 
booter reminds us of nothing so much as the hero of Mr. 
Chesterton’s ‘‘ Napoleon of Notting Hill.” As for dear 
Gregory, the science of the classical age was a closed book 
to him, but he knew a better medicine than any devised by 
the mundane wisdom of Hippocrates or Galen. ‘' He always 
travelled with some dust from the holy tomb "’ of St. Martin, 
and, in cases of dysentery or the like, this substance, mixed 
with a little water, proved an infallible cure. ‘‘ Why,”’ cried 
Tom, ‘I declare they are all apes.’’ ‘‘ Something fearfully 
like it, poor foolish creatures,’’ said the fairy. ‘‘ They are 
grown so stupid now that they can hardly think, for none 
of them have‘used their wits for many hundred years."’ Ye 
men of Tennessee, Darwin was right after all! We are 
descended from apes, and that not nearly so long ago as 
that antiquated heresiarch supposed. Only fourteen cen- 
turies—the twinkling of an eye—separate the twentieth 
century from the sixth, and perhaps it is soon going to 
happen all over again. 
ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 


THE ARMENIAN PROBLEM 


The People of Ararat. 
Press. 3s. 6d.) 


AN Armenian, on stating his nationality, was once asked: 
“Why were you not massacred? ’’—the connection being 
made simply and conclusively in the inquirer’s mind. It 
would appear, therefore, to be no truism that massacres are 
not the natural lot of any nation, but its misfortune. Mr. 
Burtt, who has a personal knowledge of and affection for the 
Armenians, has written this book as a protest against the 
negligence of the Western Powers in fulfilling their obliga- 
tions to an ill-treated ally. That the question may be fairly 
stated, he traces the history of Armenia from the legendary 
tales of remote obscurity down to the cold facts of her treat- 
ment by Turkey during and after the Great War. An 
ancient, if never a great, nation, cultured, advanced, and 
eminently capable of self-government, Armenia has always 
gone down before a triumph of force over intellect. Mr. 
Burtt, while describing the present miserable conditions of 
refugee camps in Syria and Greece, is aware of the inade- 
quacy and tiresomeness of a mere appeal for sympathy. 
From his own experience he stresses the Armenian’s 
resilience, general ability, endurance and industry in build- 
ing anew from chaos and disaster. 


Since the future of Armenia lies mainly in the new 
Republic of Erivan, Mr. Burtt might with advantage have 
dealt with this subject in greater detail. He deplores, per- 
haps unnecessarily, its enforced submission to a Soviet form 
of government ; but some discussion of its practical workings 
would have been interesting. It is to be questioned, for 
instance, whether the system of State-owned property, as 
practised in the Republic, is not preferable to the private 
tyranny of the landlord. The Republic’s present difficulties, 
even excluding the recent earthquake, are due to physical 
rather than political conditions. It was the need for irriga- 
tion and drainage over a large area, to provide settlement 
for increased numbers from the camps, that promoted Dr. 
Nansen’s proposed loan. Mr. Churchill's refusal of British 
financial aid merely added this to the series of abortive 
efforts to settle the ‘‘ Armenian question.” One recalls a 
comment made by one of Mr. Alan Monkhouse’s characters : 
“We Armenians should be grateful to the English. They 
have often been indignant about us.’’ Which is precisely 
why there is always room for an unprejudiced but eloquent 
account such as Mr. Burtt’s, and why it is always doubtful 
how far its desired effect can be achieved. It should at least 
increase the sum of indignation. 


By JOSEPH BuRTT, F.R.G.S. (Hogarth 
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A. C. BENSON 


The Diary of Arthur Christopher Benson. 
LUBBOCK. (Hutchinson. 24s.) 


Edited by PERCY 


ARTHUR BENSON divided people strangely into mockers and 
admirers. Ask the mockers their opinion of him, and they 
would reply, smilingly, that he was a monument of 
mediocrity, a bottomless fountain of bad books. On the 
other hand, his admirers found him a source of inspiration 
and comfort, bought his books in vast numbers, and fre- 
quently, if they were of the other sex, asked him to marry 
them. The strange thing about Benson, as his diary reveals, 
was that he agreed with them both. He thought his books 
wishy-washy verbiage, complained that he was ‘‘ the beloved 
author of a feminine tea-party kind of audience,’’ and went 
to the length of publishing anonymously so that his friends 
should not know his feebleness. Meanwhile, he continued to 
pour out volume after volume of mild counsel and tender 
resignation, and spent a large part of his life in catering 
for the demands and answering the letters of his admirers. 
The truth was, he would say when he looked, as he was fond 
of looking, into the cauldron of his soul, that he had two 
selves, ‘‘ my social self and my solitary self, and they are 
very different.’ The social self talked, the solitary self 
wrote. And on this occasion (but he was apt to change his 
mind) it appeared to him that ‘‘ the books are much more 
real than the talks.” 

But even those who find his works the triumph of 
mediocrity will agree that the diary is a fascinating docu- 
ment, if only because it enables them to seek out and attempt 
to define the curious flaw which made A. C. Benson in books 
so much less interesting than A. C. Benson in life. Here, it 
would seem, was a man of prodigious energy and profuse 
emotion in whose system some nerve or channel had 
shrivelled so that he was unable to put the whole force 
of himself into anything that he did. He babbled words by 
the million, and appears indeed to have sacrificed all know- 
ledge of the world between tea and dinner, so unbroken was 
has habit of writing then, and yet he never found the one 
word he wanted. In the same way, none of the ordinary 
relations with life seem to have given him complete satis- 
faction. ‘‘I felt this morning that though I am happy 
enough, my life is very unsatisfactory. Love, religion, 
art, ambition—I have an inkling of all, yet have never dived 
to any depth or been carried away. I have never been 
in love. I have never really had a mystical apprehen- 
sion of God, never understood art, always at the last moment 
despised ambition.”” Yet he was lapped round increasingly 
by the ‘‘ comforts and prosperities ’’ of life. College plums 
fell into his mouth ; his popularity as a writer boomed ; a 
lady, though he thought women horrid and lost no oppor- 
tunity (in his diary) of saying so, gave him a fortune. Thus 
there emerges, under the skilful handling of Mr. Lubbock, 
the intriguing and indeed endearing portrait of a stout, red- 
faced man, of bustling energy and immense capacity, who, 
with all the good things of the world pressed upon him, is 
always being twitched away from complete enjoyment of 
any one of them by twinges of some obscure pain. His 
friends annoy him ; even the best of them put him off incon- 
siderately, or stand talking too late at night upon the land- 
ing. He is full of acerbities and sarcasms. He dashes down 
a portrait with a wit and a pungency which would have made 
the don who sat musing at the college window shiver in 
his shoes. The O.B., for instance, ‘‘ is all coated and scaled 
with egotism and covered with prickles. I felt, when 
he waddled off, as if I had been turned over and over in 
somewhat ill-smelling waves.” 

Joe Chamberlain ‘‘ snapped food like a turtle. . . He 
is older looking, paler, more lymphatic than formerly, but 
incredibly perky and hard, ploughing the air with his sharp 
nose and glassy eye.”” It would seem, indeed, as if part of 
the strain of being Benson—and he spent years in the miser- 
able lethargy of melancholia—came from the effort to 
reconcile the man who wrote the diary and the don who 
wrote the books. But finally, besides the mockers and 
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admirers, there is a third sect, the friends who knew him. 
And they would not agree with either of the other two in 
these judgments and divisions. They liked him as he was ; 
they found him satisfactory and complete, “. infinitely 
kind, admirably wise, imspiringly great,” that, says Mr. 
Lubbock, is how he seemed to the boys in his charge at 
school. 


MURDER AND MYSTERY 


The Windblow Mystery. By EDWARD GELLIBRAND. (John Hamil- 


ton. 7s. 6d.) 

The Cathra Mystery. By ADAM GORDON MACLEOD. (Harrap. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Melibridge Mystery. By ARTHUR O. COOKE: (Arnold. 
7s. 6d.) 

A Baltic Mystery. By F. SIDNEY WEBBER. (Nelson. 7s. 6d.) 

The Dangerfield Talisman. By J. J. CONNINGTON. (Benn. 
7s. 6d.) 

Madame Storey. By HULBERT FooTNER. (Collins, 7s. 6d.) 


The Benson Murder Case. By S. S. VAN DINE. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 


To the connoisseur of detective stories ‘‘ The Windblow 
Mystery "’ betrays every defect except a love-interest ; yet 
in an irresponsible way it is mildly exciting. From time to 
time, guests at Windblow who happen to cherish a secret 
vice and to sleep in a certain room, are discovered hanging 
in a cupboard by their braces or dressing-gown cord ; and 
their apparent suicides are attributed to ghostly machina- 
tions. But the incompetent investigations of a retired African 
official and a doctor (who, like his prototype Watson, seems 
able at a moment’s notice to abandon his patients in favour 
of detection) reveal an intricate death-trap that might have 
been designed by Heath Robinson, and expose a far-fetched 
plot. : 

‘*The Cathra Mystery’ is far-fetched too, being con- 
cocted from hidden treasure, miineral veins of fabulous 
worth, and other staple ingredients. But the reader should 
not pedantically quibble at these flaws; he should rather be 
grateful for the thrills provided for him, and for the 
numerous opportunities for making brilliant deductions on 
his own. It is one of those full-blooded, headlong tales which 
involve the hero in three apparently separate mysteries in 
as many opening chapters, and thenceforth keep the action 
galloping through a series of situations. It is a good book ; 
but having early guessed the murderer’s identity to his own 
satisfaction, the reviewer cannot rid himself of the vain 
belief that it would have been an even better one had his 
guess proved right instead of wrong. 

‘*The Mellbridge Mystery’ is a gentle, leisurely, old- 
world-country-town story, in which the importance of the 
crime is subordinated to descriptions of Mellbridge (alias 
Ludlow). So peaceful a background might well have pro- 
vided piquant contrast to a really bloody murder ; but Mr. 
Cooke’s plot is unhappily as sleepy and uneventful as his 
Melibridge, and he rigidly excludes the elements of horror 
and surprise. As for the murderer—he is dragged in so 
very casually that his guilt is immediately evident, even 
though Mr. Cooke unscrupulously holds back information 
known to the detective. 

‘* A Baltic Mystery ”’ is a well-constructed tale, interest- 
ing without being exciting, and told in a brusque, concen- 
trated style. An English spy disguises himself as a waiter 
on the island of Riigen, to watch there the Germans’ 
mysterious experiments in the dockyards. Mr. Webber cun- 
ningly circumvents the difficulty of providing a plausible 
secret, important enough to justify the risks and shifts lead- 
ing to its exposure ; and attention is focused on the well- 
drawn personalities which are pitted one against the other. 

‘The Dangerfield Talisman” is an antique armlet, set 
with diamonds, and worth £50,000, to say nothing of its 
sentimental value to the family. It is stolen from its unpro- 
tected glass case, in the middle of a thunderstorm, when 
the majority of hosts and guests are wandering about the 
house on occasions lawful and unlawful. In the course of 
the investigations undertaken by two of the party, no fewer 
than six guests and three hosts are suspected for various 
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reasons, such as sleepwalking, kleptomania, poverty, and 
misplaced humour. After the theft has been explained and 
the villain thwarted, the book suddenly takes a new turn, 
and yet another mystery is solved to everyone’s satisfaction. 
The plot depends too much, perhaps, on mechanical con- 
trivances and laboured motives; but the characters and 
reactions of the various guests are sufficiently amusing to 
gloss over improbabilities. 

Those who followed the heroic adventures of ‘‘ Madame 
Storey '’ among the underdogs a year or so ago, will be 
glad to see her now, moving with her accustomed poise and 
penetration among Long Island millionaires. But we sus- 
pect that this time Mr. Footner has been pot-boiling ; for the 
frail plots of two of these three stories are not justified by 
the fascinating background—the office hung with tapestries, 
the Chinese porcelain, the black ape, and Madame’s beauty. 
The fantastic improbability of the plots is, however, partly 
excused by the special technique of short detective stories, 
which must be spectacular where longer ones are scientific. 
Mr. Footner has made the most of this, and has crammed 
his book full of picturesque details and flamboyant sur- 
prises. He has also allowed Madame Storey the privilege 
won by Sherlock Holmes for all heroes of short detective 
stories (but short ones only)—namely, the privilege of with- 
holding essential information from his confidant and 
readers. 

In ‘‘ The Benson Murder Case ’’ Mr. S. S. Van Dine has 
created a new detective called Philo Vance, who, unlike 
his compatriot Madame Storey, is an art connoisseur first 
and a detective afterwards. He talks with an American's 
idea of the Oxford manner in the ‘nineties, is very cynical, 
elaborately precious, and strews his conversation with the 
most familiar quotations from four languages. Yet, in spite 
of his monocle and his superior drawl, he proves by his dis- 
covery of Benson’s murderer that he has a flair for criminals 
as well as for pictures. The bases of his method are two: 
negatively, that circumstantial evidence is misleading, be- 
cause based on the theory ‘‘ that if you accumulate a suffi- 
cient number of weak links, you produce a strong chain” ; 
and positively that murder is a fine art, and that every case 
bears the stamp of the artist’s personality as surely as a 
canvas by Piccasso or Rubens. Although his conversation 
and spurious culture are exceedingly annoying, Philo Vance 
must be admitted to the distinguished company of sleuths ; 
and we hope that Mr. Van Dine will write the story of his 
next case aS soon as possible. 


A LIBYAN PEOPLE 


People of the Veil: Being an Account of the Habits, Organization, 
and History of the Wandering Tuareg Tribes which Inhabit 
the Mountains of Air or Asben in the Central Sahara. By 
FRANCIS RENNELL RopD. (Macmillan. 30s.) 

Once after a day’s riding Mr. Rennell Rodd and Alwali, his 
Tuareg companion, spent the night in the camp of Alimadu 
ag Musa. Their host had no water, he had not visited a 
well for three weeks, but there was milk in plenty, and food, 
and pasturage for the camels, and snuff and talk and a mat 
to sleep on ; and in the desert, what more can anyone desire? 
Alwali and his friend, Mr. Rodd tells us, talked far into 
the night, and, he adds, ‘‘ I thought how very happy these 
nomads were,” with no possessions, save their camels and 
their flocks, that could not, even in the case of the richest, 
be packed on two camels ; no routine of life ; no care but 
for the thought of a possible raid. ‘‘I am sure they must 
be very happy,” he concludes, ‘‘ for they want so little and 
could have so much, when the value of their herds often 
runs into thousands of pounds.”’ 

To this happiness of the desert life Mr. Rodd returns 
again and again; and, no doubt, among the Tuareg it is 
seen at its best, for they are doubly free, having freedom 
of the mind. They are Moslems, but their religion sits 
lightly on them. It is true the men go veiled, so that only 
the eyes and nose are visible. This, however, is now only 
a matter of dress. But their women go unveiled, and are 
treated with a frankness and respect such as few women 
of the East or West have ever known. They are the poets 
of the tribes ; they are often the only writers of their ancient 
script still left in the community ; they are deemed wise in 
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counsel ; they may have men friends other than their hus- 
bands and relatives ; they are handsome, quite as moral as 
their less favoured sisters, and their children, trained in 
courtesy and usefulness, are charming. The men have the 
finest manners and the proudest bearing of all the desert 
tribes. They are slim and tall, and, from the description 
which Mr. Rodd gives us of the only one he saw unveiled, 
they have the facial contours of a handsome Hittite—if that 
is not a contradiction in terms. 

Although much of the book is devoted to the personal 
impressions of the people and their present culture, which 
Mr. Rodd secured during his nine months’ sojourn among 
them, more of it is devoted to the history of the tribes and 
their desert environment, and to ethnological, ethno- 
graphical, linguistic, and cultural conjectures with regard 
to the remote Libyan ancestry of the people. Mr. Rodd 
sees in the Tuareg the scattered remnant of a very old stock, 
for in their culture he finds traces of a much higher state 
of civilization from which they have fallen and are still 
falling. The book, indeed, is full of matter ; its one fault 
being that its parts, all interesting in themselves, are loosely 
joined, so that the narrative is apt to straggle. There are 
some good illustrations, a useful map, and an irreproachable 
index. 


SCHOOLBOYS AND SCHOOLMEN 


Eton and King’s. By MONTAGUE R. JAMES. (Williams & Nor- 
gate, 15s.) 

THESE are the cheerful chronicles of the only man who has 
held the provostship of the two sister foundations of 
Henry VI. They touch the circle of life at many points, but 
never strike to the centre. This is not an accusation, but 
a surprising fact. Dr. James has forestalled criticism by 
terming his autobiography, ‘‘ trivial reminiscences,” ‘‘ small- 
beer chronicles "’ ; by remarking, ‘‘ I have slurred over rows 
and unpleasantnesses.’’ More important perhaps and more 
difficult to slur over are ‘‘ anger and hate and fear and indig- 
nation.’ They do not appear in these pages. This life has 
not known disgust or disappointment or despair. We do not 
only mean that the life of Dr. James, the Antiquary, has been 
more prosperous (and more dilettante) than that of Dr. John- 
son, the Lexicographer. To borrow the imagery of our 
Georgian poets, the life of the commonest man, like any shell 
upon the beach, whispers of something more mysterious and 
profound ; that of the Provost is as a shallow pool, whose 
surface ripples delightfully with the lightest breeze, whose 
yellow sands catch every gleam of sun. Reading and laugh- 
ing over these pages and comparing them with the diaries 
of Arthur Benson, the Provost’s contemporary at Eton and 
King’s, we come to the conclusion that Eton, the Eton- 
University-Eton cycle—so usual in the last century—is an 
evasion of life. Arthur Benson felt this in a dim uncom- 
fortable way ; he rebelled against Eton and disapproved of 
it. To him disgust and despair were not unknown, although 
they were not a part of his life, but worked themselves out in 
a kind of melancholia. Moreover, we conclude that a life 
spent among communities (especially communities of the very 
young and very middle-aged), may sharpen the sense of 
humour and develop an acute sense of minor and external 
human idiosyncracies, but it also, inevitably, constitutes an 
evasion. After reading one of these chronicles of public 
school and university life, one shivers to think that just 
possibly Greece may have been like that. 

It is time to put off the mantle of the moralist, and to 
state that this autobiography is charming, academic, and 
urbane ; admirably rich in the absurd mythology which 
forms round the figures of schoolmasters- and dons, full of 
diversions on old anthems, stained glass, manuscripts, and 
Apocrypha] literature. Even those who were most wretched 
at school find a curious fascination in reading stories, real 
or imaginary, of school life ; and the Provost’s chronicles will 
join the mixed shelf which contains ‘‘ The Lighter Side of 
School Life,’ ‘‘Stalkey and Co.,"’ ‘‘The Oppidan,” 
‘* Through John’s Eyes,’’ ‘‘ David of King’s,’’ and others. It 
appeared just before the death of the author’s tutor, Henry 
Luxmoore, most venerable of Etonians, who spent seventy- 
two years in that place, and has followed Walter Durnford 
and Arthur Benson. 
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TWELVE YEARS IN IRELAND 


Michael Collins and the Making of a New Ireland. By PIARAS 
BEASLAI. Two vols. (Harrap. 42s.) 


THESE two bulky volumes purport to be an intimate ‘ Life "’ 
of Michael Collins. As such, however, they are only partially 
successful. To begin with, they deal so fully with the recent 
history of Ireland that, large as Collins’s part in the record 
is, his figure is yet somewhat dwarfed by the background. 
And, secondly, though Mr. Béaslaf pauses frequently in his 
quickly flowing narrative to describe Collins’s appearance or 
to relate a characteristic anecdote, he has not contrived to 
give flesh and blood to the dry bones. He repeatedly reminds 
us of the courage, sagacity, and magnanimity of “ this gay 
young man, with the breezy manner and broad grin, who 
was on familiar terms with all kinds and conditions of men.” 
But the personality of Collins is not consistently woven into 
the fabric of the book ; and it needs more than a catalogue 
of virtues and qualities to make a portrait. 

If, however, Mr. Béaslai is not an ideal biographer, his 
ability as a historian is beyond dispute. He tells us that, 
having been Collins’s closest friend and confidant, he has 
resisted the temptation to make his ‘‘ Life "’ the peg on which 
to hang ‘‘ party propaganda,”’ and has waited until ‘* people, 
released from an atmosphere of passion and violence, could 
make some effort to view the story of Ireland’s last great 
effort for freedom in historical retrospect,’’ It is, however, 
still too early for that, and the author has not attained, even 
if he has attempted, impartiality. In spite of his patronizing 
profession of ‘‘warm admiration’ for the ‘‘ many fine 
qualities and achievements "’ of our people, his hostility to 
England is bitter enough, and is only equalled by his con- 
tempt for Mr. De Valera and his anti-Treaty ‘‘ Irregulars."’ 
But if, as could only be expected, Mr. Béaslai has not avoided 
prejudice, and if he has ‘‘ dressed ’’ his facts with the skill 
of a seasoned controversialist, at least he gives us confidence 
in the facts themselves; and of new, illuminating, and 
interesting data his book is full. 

Here, indeed, is a true ‘‘ whispering gallery,’’ in which 
many fascinating secrets are divulged for the first time. We 
learn, for instance, that the Irish Volunteers, whose estab- 
lishment is ‘‘ usually depicted as a spontaneous uprising of 
national sentiment ’’ inspired by Carson’s threatened resist- 
ance to the Home Rule Bill in 1914, were actually started some 
years previously by a secret Irish Republican Brotherhood, 
which, though the prospect of any revolt against England 
then seemed remote enough, inaugurated military drill for 
its younger members “on the lines of the Boy Scouts, but 
with a strong Nationalist atmosphere.’’ We are informed, 
again, that a scheme, though not actually attempted, had 
been arranged to prevent the meeting at the Mansion House 
on September 25th, 1914, at which Mr. Asquith and Mr. Red- 
mond spoke in favour of recruiting. ‘‘ It was our intention 
to hold the place with rifles, and, if necessary, to fight to 
the last man.’’ Then, we are told that the Easter Week rising 
of 1916, though it took the English Government by storm, was 
planned four years earlier. 

‘‘The Supreme Council of the Irish Republican Brother- 
hood decided, immediately on the outbreak of the War, on 
an attempt to free Ireland by force of arms ; the armed body 
of Volunteers provided an instrument ready to their hands ; 
steps were taken to get in touch with the Germans with a 
view to securing arms ; and the plans for the Insurrection of 
Easter Week had taken definite shape before the end of 1914. 
In proof of this, I may mention that Ned Daly and I, as 
Commandant and Vice-Commandant of the First Battalion, 


had our positions allotted to us, and had started preparing 
plans of our operations as early as December, 1914." 


Of the actual events of Easter Week, and of the fightings, 
plots and counter-plots, imprisonments and escapes from 
prison, reprisals, murders, and executions of the next few 
years we are given not only graphic descriptions, but copious 
and precise information. The whole story, more engrossing 


than any deliberate ‘ thriller,”’ is like a legend of ancient | 


and barbaric times. It is only occasionally that the narra- 
tive, despite its obvious truthfulness, comes home to the 
reader, with a sudden stab of horror and tragedy, as a 
record of recent and actual events. Perhaps the most 


amazing feature of the story is the success with which, in 
spite of the £40,000 premium offered for him, Collins con- 
tinued to evade capture, and to carry on his manifold acti- 
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vities and negotiations while ‘‘on the run.’’ His lack of 
striking personal features helped him, and it appears that 
a number of detectives in the Royal Irish Constabulary were 
always secretly in his service. It is ironical to reflect that 
his own death was probably caused by a ‘traitor’ in his 
armoured car. 

It seems that the numbers of the Irish Volunteers have 
cominonly been exaggerated. Even in 1916, we are told, they 
did not total 18,000, of which many had no arms or ammuni- 
tion. The fact is, Mr. Béaslai confesses, that prior to Easter 
Week the ‘ physical force party ’’ was a small minority of 
the Irish nation ; and ‘‘it is quite certain that, had the 
English Government been able to control their rage and 
panic, had they been astute enough to pretend that the insur- 
rection was a trifling affair to be dealt with by trivial punish- 
ment... the effect on the Irish people would have been 
much less and the sympathy with them very limited.’ As 
it was, every tightening of the English screw is represented 
as having helped the cause of the Separatists ; and that is 
why the author describes Mr. Augustine Birrell as the best 
Irish Secretary England has ever had. The main thing that 
rallied support to the insurgents was drastic coercion on 
the part of the English Government ; and “ as one who was 
working tooth and nail to bring about an insurrection, I 
can testify," says Mr. Béaslaf, ‘‘ that the biggest obstacle we 
had to fight against was the cleverness’’—the ‘ astute 
benevolence,”’ as he calls it elsewhere—‘ of Birrell’s policy.”’ 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Str ALAN CospHAM has written an account of his flight to and 
from Australia under the title ‘‘ Australia and Back ”’ (Black, 
2s. 6d.). Two recent popular books on the aeroplane and its 
history are ‘‘ The Book of the Aeroplane,’’ by Capt. J. 
Laurence Pritchard (Longmans, 7s. 6d.), and ‘‘ Conquering 
the Air,’’ by Archibald Williams (Jack, 6s.). 

‘*Saints in Sussex,’’ by Sheila Kaye-Smith (Cassell, 
7s. 6d.), is a book containing poems and two short plays by 
the well-known novelist. 

Messrs. Elkin Mathews publish an illustrated edition of 
Trollope’s ‘‘ The Warden ” (21s.). 

‘‘ Letters of Sir Thomas Bodley to Thomas James,”’ 
edited with an introduction by G. W. Wheeler (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 2is.), is a beautiful book. Thomas James 
was the first Keeper of the Bodleian Library. All but two of 
the letters were first printed in 1703 in ‘“ Reliquie 
Bodleiane.”’ 

A new Haslewdéod Book is ‘‘ The Phenix Nest,’’ reprinted 
from the original edition of 1593 (Etchells & Macdonald, 18s.). 
‘* The Phoenix Nest ’’ is a rare Elizabethan miscellany. 

‘‘Nala and Damayanti,’’ by Norman M. Penzer, illus- 
trated with ten miniatures by P. Zeuker (Philpot, 
£1 11s. 6d.), is an original rendering of the famous Indian 
story which appears in many Sanskrit versions. 


THE OWNER-DRIVER 


HAVE asked twenty owner-drivers of limited experience 
[ wretier they find any difficulty in tracing the cause of 

sudden engine failure or starting troubles, and the replies 
received prove conclusively that some device giving an indi- 
cation of ignition defects would be deemed more useful than 
50 per cent. of the accessories fitted on a modern facia board. 

Of the many gadgets with which my own cars have been 
equipped in recent years not one has arrested so much atten- 
tion as my spark indicator. Children of tender years, 
motorists of ripe experience, and even elderly ladies are quick 
to note the flashing blue sparks and to pass comment upon 
the handiness of a simple device which shows whether all 
the sparking plugs are functioning properly. 

The average motorist takes little interest, I fear, in his 
ignition equipment, until he finds it impossible to start his 
engine or to get it to ‘‘ pull’ properly. 

The magneto or coil may be to blame, but short circuits 
in the wiring are met with at times, and sparking plugs 
contribute their share of worries, If a modern engine is 
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hard to start when the fuel supply is in order, the probabili- 
ties are that the spark gaps are too wide apart or the plugs 
in a dirty condition. At this period of the year moisture at 
the plug points may be responsible. 

What the novice wants to know, if his engine is fractious, 
is whether the magneto is functioning properly. My spark 
gap indicator answers the question at once. If all is well 
with the ‘‘ mag ” little blue sparks flash in rotation behind a 
glass case. If a plug is ‘“ missing” the indicator shows 
which one is shirking its duty. 

In my early motoring days I saw a spark gap device 
advertised, and was on the point of ordering one when a 
friend shook his head and suggested that although it would 
be nice to have a dashboard indicator to show whether each 
plug was sparking evenly it might place an additional strain 
on the magneto and shorten its life. 

As the years have gone by I have been repeatedly asked 
to recommend a Spark Tester, and some time ago collected 
from various sources the reasons urged against such a fitting, 
then placed them before the inventor of a certain Super- 
Sparker which has been placed on the market by a North of 
England firm. Impressed by the practical manner in which 
he dealt with the objections I bought one of his instruments. 

It forms a neat fitting in nickel-plated case. The wires, 
instead of being taken from the magneto direct to the spark- 
ing-plugs, are brought to the terminals at the back of the 
Super-Sparker. From another row of terminals fresh wires 
are run from the Spark-Tester to the plugs. 

If from the driving seat one presses the electric starter 
without first turning on the ignition switch there is no spark 
to be seen in the indicator—a little reminder which may prove 
useful! If all is well, sparks appear and one knows at once 
the magneto is functioning. That in itself is an assurance 
the inexperienced owner-driver is very glad to have, because 
he knows he need not go to the source of the high tension 
current to locate any trouble. 

If. the difficulty is attributable to a plug in the engine the 
tell-tale device will locate the offender. Should the engine 
still be difficult to start, one realizes that the trouble arises 
from the fuel supply—maybe a choked jet, or neglect to 
turn on the petrol! 

The intensified spark created at the plug points amply 
compensates for the reduction made at the plug gaps and 
also assists in easy starting of the engine. It is the heat 
contained in the spark at the plug points that matters, not 
the size of the spark. 

I have no interest in this electrical device, except as a 
satisfied purchaser and user, but the success of my experi- 
ments has removed all the prejudice I have entertained 
against such things, and also converted the old friend who 
dissuaded me from introducing a spark gap years ago. 

I venture to suggest, therefore, that car manufacturers 
should interest themselves in the subject. When a well- 
finished Super-Sparker can be sold for 25s. retail the cost 
cannot be urged as sufficient reason why such a trouble- 
locator should not be standardized. 

RAYNER ROBERTS. 


Mr. Rayner Roberts has for many years been recognized 
as an exceptionally well-informed writer on motoring sub- 
jects, and his wide experience as an Owner-Driver is at the 
service of our readers. Communications should be addressed 
to the Motor Editor, Tue NaTION AND ATHENZUM, 38, Great 
James Street, Holborn, W.C.1. 








COTTON AND THE 
COTTON MARKET 


by 
W. HUSTACE HUBBARD 


‘* Is extremely well written, and is one that may be read 





with interest and studied with profit by everyone who buys or 
sells cotton in whatever capacity.’’—Textile Manufacturer. 
‘** Will probably stand for some time as the best guide to the 
cotton market.’’—Manchester Guardian Commercial. 
16/- 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
34 BEDFORD STREET LONDON 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 





Carreras, Ltd. 
PHENOMENAL EXPANSION. 


The 23rd annual general meeting of Carreras, Ltd., was held 
en Monday at Arcadia Works, 238, City Road, E.C., Mr. Bernhard 
Baron (Chairman and Managing Director) presiding. 

The Chairman said: I take great pleasure in congratulating 
you on the year’s business of the company. As you see, the 
available balance is £1,390,000, which is no doubt a record in the 
tobacco trade considering the small amount of capital with 
which we started, and the small amount of cash that has ever 
been put into the business from outside. We have made the 
largest proportion of our working capital out of profits, and 


whatever bonus shares have been issued were issued for the 
penefit of the shareholders out of the profits earned in the 
business. 

Since the company was formed we have outgrown five 


factories, and we have now started to build what I think will be 
the largest factory in London. We have secured a magnificent 
freehold site in Hampstead Road, and we are now erecting a 
building which will be worthy of this great business. It will 
be equipped with the most up-to-date machinery and appliances 
for our manufacturing purposes, and with every possible advan- 
tage for our people to work under the most hygienic conditions. 
Sixteen years ago, at our first meeting in this building, I told 
vou that we should endeavour to outgrow the capacity of this 
factory. We did that over two vears ago, when we had to secure 
an additional factory in New North Street, to which we have 
added several floors since we started there. The enormous 
building we are putting up in Hampstead Road will probably 
enable us to go ahead without interruption for a good many 
years, but it is quite possible that we may even outgrow that. 

I now move: “ That the directors’ report and statement of 
accounts as at October 31st, 1926, now submitted to this meeting, 
be and the same are hereby received and adopted, and that a 
dividend of 35 per cent., free of income tax, on the Ordinary and 
‘A’ Ordinary shares be and the same is hereby declared, 
making, with the interim dividend of 15 per cent. paid in June 
last, 50 per cent., free of income tax, for the year, such dividends 
to be payable to all Ordinary and ‘A’ Ordinary shareholders 
appearing on the register on December 6th, 1926, the date on 
which the share register was closed.” 

Mr. Louis B. Baron seconded the 
carried unanimously. 


resolution, which was 











LIFE ASSURANCE PLUS—! 


yT RE Australian Mutual Provident Society is Mutual. That 
is to say, all Surplus, without deduction, belongs to the Policy- 
holders themselves, and is distributed yearly. Moreover, the Society, 
established in 1849, has been for many years the largest and most prosperous. 
British Mutual Life Office. Why is this? Because it offers to Assurers 
the acme of security and profit, and because its satisfied members are its 
best advertisement. Why are policies with the A. M. P. Society so 
profitable? Because while its premium rates are below the average, it 
bossesses in a unique degree the combination of high interest earnings, 
a low expense rate and a favourable mortality experience. 

The A. M. P. Society should be covering you. You will be sent ful. 
particulars on application. Please mention this publication. . 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR. 


Assets, £60,000,000. Annual Income, £8,900,000. 
New Ordinary Business for 1925, £13,750,000. 
Cash Surplus (Ordinary Department) divisible for 1925, £2,428,221. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT 


Estd. SOCIETY. 1849 


LondonOffice;: 73-76, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 
W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 

















NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 
Founded 1797. 


NORWICH and 50, FLEET STREET, 


CHIEF f71 and 72, King William Street, 
LONDON BRANCHES (39, St. James’ Street, S.W. 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £55,000,000. 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 


HEAD OFFICE: B:c.'t: 


E.C. 4. 








LITERARY. 


“THE RELIGION OF A _ UNITARIAN" 


Miss Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 





given post free.— 





BOOKPLATES.— Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.—Write 
OSBORNES, Artist-Engravers. 
27, Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





\ RITE for Naw Remainder Catalogue of Books in General 
Literature, at Greatly Reduced Prices.—H. Clarke, 48, Norfolk Street, 
Boston, Lincs. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF CROYDON. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIEs. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of MALE LIBRARIAN- 
_“ IN-CHARGE (under the Deputy Librarian) of the Central Lending 
Library. Candidates must have had practical library experience, and be 
qualitied by examination as Fellows or Members of the Library association, or 
hold the Diploma of the University of London School of Librarianship. 
Salary £300 per annum. 
Applications, endorsed ‘“ Librarian-in-Charge,” accompanied by copies of 
not more than three recent testimonials, should be addressed to the Chief 
Librarian, Central Library, Town Hall, Croydon, and shoula reach him not 


later than January Ist, 1927. 
JOHN M. NEWNHAM, 
Town Clerk. 


CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LISKEARD COUNTY SCHOOL, MIXED. 





ANTED, immediately, a Graduate Assistant Master to take 
French throughout the School. Preference will be given to a teacher 
who will assist with School Cricket or the School Scout Troop. 
salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for Secondary Schools. 
Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a stamped and 
addressed foolscap envelope) from Mr. F. B. Jeffery, Clerk to the Governors, 
District Education Office, Liskeard. 
F. R. PASCOE, 
Secretary for Education. 
Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro. 
December 20th, 1926. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Boys aged 8—18. 
STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 


HIGHLY QUALIFIED STAFF — one to every ten boys. Special 
System of SMALL SEPARATE HOUSES with informal intimate family life. 
Small boys together in one House. Write for Prospectus and Government 
Inspectors’ Report, and particulars of Entrance Scholarships, to the Secretary 
to the Governors. 








INEHURST, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — High Ground on 
edge of moorland. Girls 9—19. Principal: Heten T. Nemp, M.A. 
(Manchester), Class. Trip. (Camb.). 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 


Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, 
Games, &c. ‘ees £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
37, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 





RENDCOMB COLLEGE. 


N ENDOWED BOARDING SCHOOL in the Cotswold Hills for 

boys from ten to eighteen, educating boys of every social class, Moderate 

fees. For illustrated prospectus apply to Headmaster, J. H. Simpsen, M.A., 
Rendcomb College, Cirencester. 





RENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, RUSSIAN, ENGLISH 
and ESPERANTO can be learned at home easily and pleasantly by 
means of Linguaphone Language Records. Perfect accent and intonation are 
assured. In use in more than 700 Universities, Colleges and Schools. Free 
demonstrations daily at the Institute. Write for the 24-page explanatory 
booklet, sent gratis and post free on application to The vo Re Institute, 
480, Napier House, 24, High WHolborn, London, W.C.1. Telephones : 
Chaneery 7488-9. 








TOURS, WHERE TO STAY, &c. 


HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 


Hotel. Perfect Sanitation; fireproof floors. Bedroom, Breakfast, and attend- 
ance, from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application. Telegrams: 
“ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 12380 (2 lines). 





EFORMED INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 
Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, 
Ltd.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 198, Regent Street, W.1. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


CHARMING HAND-COLOURED POTTERY. Great Attraction 
at Bazaars. Sells rapidly. Generous discount. — Hova Pottery, Dept. 
H. W., 51, Lyndhurst Road, Hove, Sussex. 


YORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 
Ponds, rectangwiar or crazy for rustic work, steps and wall coping, 
rockery.—Geo. Vint & Bros., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 





















Cie dda Electro Plate &c. 
O ard’s 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 12% & 46 
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From HEATH CRANTON’S List 


THE HIGHLAND CLANS OF SCOTLAND: Their History and Traditions 
GEORGE EYRE-TODD. 122 Illustrations, including Reproductions ‘in Colours: of Mclan’s celebrated Paintings of the Costumes of’ 
the Clans. Two handsome Volumes. Demy 8vo. 70/- net. 

ACROSS EQUATORIAL AFRICA 
F, W. H. MIGEOD, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.1. 71 Photographs, 11 Plates of Face Marks, 5 Wall Drawings anda Map. Demy 8vo. 30/- net. 

THROUGH NIGERIA TO LAKE CHAD 
F. W. H. MIGEOD. 39 Photographs, 11 Face Marks and 2 Maps, 4 Demy 8vo. 30/- net. 

FAMOUS SCOTTISH BURGHS 
GEORGE EYRE-TODD, Author of “ Scotland Picturesque and Traditional,” etc. Introduction by NEIL MUNRO, LL.D. 90 


Photographs. Demy 8vo. 30/- net. 
FOXES, FOXHOUNDS AND FOX-HUNTING 


RICHARD CLAPHAM. Introduction by the late LORD WILLOUGHBY de BROKE. 40 Plates, 33 Text Figures, and a Frontispiece 


in Colours by LIONEL EDWARDS. Demy 8vo. 25/-net. Cheaper edition at 12/6 net. 
THROUGH BRITISH CAMEROONS 
F. W. H. MIGEOD. 49 Photographs, 11 Line Drawings and a Map. Demy 8vo. 25/- net. 
WELLINGTON, THE CROSSING OF THE GAVES AND THE BATTLE OF ORTHEZ— — 
Major-Generat F. C. BEATSON, C.B., Author of “ With Wellington in the Pyrenees.” 14 Photographs and 4 Plans. Demy 8vo. 21/- net. 
ROLL AND GO: SONGS OF AMERICAN SAILORMEN 
JOANNA C. COLCORD. Introduction by Lincoln Colcord. 8 Illustrations and many Shanties set to music. Cr. 4to (Boxed) . 21/- net. 
MEMORIES AT RANDOM—Melton and Harborough HENRY S. DAVENPORT. Demy 8vo. 21/- net- 
HUNTING, RACING, COACHING AND BOXING BALLADS sz 
GEORGE A. FOTHERGILL, M.B., C.M. Frontispiece in four colours and 16 large Collotype Plates in Pembroke Brown, none of 
which has heretofore appeared in a book or magazine. Cr. 4to. 21/- net. 
ROMANCE OF GREAT BUSINESSES 
(Vol. I.) WM. HENRY BEABLE. Foreword by LORD RIDDELL. 80 full- -page Photographs. Demy 8vo. 15/- net. 
ROMANCE OF GREAT BUSINESSES — _— 
(Vol. II.) WM. HENRY BEABLE. 72 full page Photographs. Demy 8vo. 15/- net. 
FORTY YEARS OF SALMON AND TROUT FISHING sft, 
Major J. L. DICKIE. 11 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 
PIKE FISHING: RED LETTER DAYS—AND OTHERS — ete, 
TOM SECCOMBE GRAY (“Silver Devon”). 15 Photographs and many Text Drawings. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 
SIDELIGHTS ON BIRDS 
H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD, M.B.0.U. Frontispiece in Three Colours by J. WOLF, a Plate by A. THORBURN, and numerous cee 
graphs. Introduction by W. EAGLE CLARKE, I.S.0., LL.D. (late President of the British Ornithologists’ Union). Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 
THE BOOK OF THE BERESFORD HOPES 
HENRY WILLIAM LAW and IRENE LAW. Foreword by NIERS ULLSWATER. 8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 
THE AFRICAN ELEPHANT AND ITS HUNTER 
DENIS D. LYELL. Author of “ Memories of an African Hunter,” wey 13 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 
A GIPSY OF THE HORN. The Narrative of a Voyage Round the World in a Wind-jammer.—— 
REX CLEMENTS. 16 Photographs and Two Maps. Foreword by BASIL LUBBOCK. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 
THE HAPPY FISHERMAN. Fifty Years of Adventure with the Rod. 
WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 12 Photographs. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 
JOHN PEEL. Famous in Sport and Song 
HUGH MACHELL. Foreword by VISCOUNT ULLSWATER, G.C.B. Frontispiece in four Colours. 30 Photographs, two Pedigrees 
and a Map. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 
SALLY IN RHODESIA SHEILA MACDONALD. 12 Photographs. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 
SOME WESSEX SKETCHES 
DOROTHY A. HOLMES. Foreword by JOHN SHIRLEY-FOX, R.B.A. 26 sketches. Cr. 4to. 10/6 net. 
THE ENGLISH POPE (Adrian IV). 
EDITH M. ALMEDINGEN. Foreword by Rev. C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 11 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 
THE BEAUTIES OF THE DIVINE COMEDY OF DANTE ALIGHIERI 
Italian and English chosen and translated by THOMAS WATSON DUNCAN. F’cap 8vo. 8/6 net. 
A STATELY SOUTHERNER . 
REX CLEMENTS. Author of “A Gipsy of the Horn,” now in its third edition. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 
YARNS FROM A WIND-JAMMER 
MANNIN CRANE. Foreword by Commopore Sir BERTRAM F. HAYES, K.C.M.G., D.S.O. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 
THESE PLAYERS. A Diary of the Old Vic. 
DORIS WESTWOOD. Foreword by Miss LILIAN BAYLIS. _ Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 7/6 net. 
SHANGHAIED OUT OF ’FRISCO IN THE NINETIES HIRAM P. BAILEY, F.R.GS. Frontispiece by 
J. SPURLING. 6 Illustrations, Deck Plan, Chart, and Sea Glossary. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 
THE POETRY OF FLIGHT (An Anthology) Edited by STELLA WOLFE MURRAY. Foreword by 
Sir SAMUEL J. G. HOARE, Bart., P.M.G., Secretary of State for Air. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 
ROUGH SHOOTING 
Being a Book for the man of moderate means with some Notes on Game Preservation and Vermin Extermination. RICHARD CLAPHAM. 
Introduction by VISCOUNT ULLSWATER, G.C.B. 17 Photographs and some Text Figures. Demy 8vo. (Second Edition.) 7/6 net. 
SPORT ON FELL, BECK, AND TARN RICHARD CLAPHAM. 27 Photographs and 34 Pen-and-Ink-Sketches. 
Foreword by Sir THEODORE COOK, Editor of “ THe Fievp.” Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 
SPORT AND LIFE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Sir CHARLES P. PIERS, Bart. Introduction by Genera. Sir ARTHUR CURRIE, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. (Principal of McGill 
University). 8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 


PROBLEMS OF MODERN AMERICAN CRIME 
PAUL and VERONICA KING, Authors of “‘The Raven on the Skyscraper,” &c. (Cheaper Edition.) Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 
IN LONDON’S SHADOWS 


Rev. F. L. JENNINGS, the Doss-House Parson. Foreword by J. A. R. CAIRNS (Thames Police Court). Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6/- net. 
WHAT THE VINTNERS SELL 


LEN CHALONER. Foreword by ANDRE L. SIMON. Illustrated. (A very valuable Book on Wines.) F’cap. 8vo. 3/6 net, 































































































The “Yorkshire Observer "’ describes Heath C ranton, Ltd., as “* one of our younger and enterprising Publishing 
houses building up a good and sound reputation."’ They are always pleased to receive MSS. for consideration. 


Send for Complete Lists 6, FLEET LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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